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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Excerpta ex Frider. Jac. Bastii Commentatione 
Paleographicé, cum Tabulis Lithographicis 
xx. A Joanne Hodgkin transcriptis. Oxford, 
1835, Parker; Deighton, Cantab.; Duncan, 
Edinburgh; Keene, Dublin; Bailliére, Paris ; 
Taylor; Simpkin and Marshall; Arch; 
Darton and Harvey, London. 
We have, unfortunately, not in our possession 
the original work from which this epitome is 
composed, and, consequently, can only judge of 
its value from the nature of the extracts before 
us. The selections of Mr. Hodgkin impress 
us with the most favourable idea of the utility 
and importance of the whole, and we feel grate- 
ful for his having placed so much information 
immediately within our reach. The general 
— of decyphering manuscripts is known 
but to those who have been actually engaged in 
that laborious occupation ; the obligation, in- 
deed, to enter upon this pursuit, has lately been 
much diminished, as a natural consequence of 
the past exertions and researches of the literati, 
who have left us nothing to desire in the 
shape of pure and accurate text, and who have 
put us in possession of all the copious and 
learned annotations of the ancients. It would, 
perhaps, astonish a young scholar, on referring 
to a MS. to discover that its contents were 
nearly a sealed book to him, owing to the nu- 
merous contractions and abbreviations so un- 
sparingly used by the penmen of old, and which 
utterly defy the investigation of all but the 
initiated. The treatise before us is an attempt 
to furnish the tyro with the common style of 
MS. characters, and familiarise him with the 
crabbed notes and seeming hieroglyphics with 
which every margin abounds. ‘The litho- 
graphic tables put these in the clearest light, 
and the rules attached will smooth down most 
of the difficulties that present themselves in 
these rugged paths. We translate the fol- 
wing remarks, to give the reader a conception 
of the object of the work ;. the Latinity of the 
original is in some places harsh, but this harsh- 
ness proceeds very much from the nature of 
the subject. 
_ “A. This vowel is often expressed by alittle 
line placed over the preceding letter. Porson 
has laid down the general rule, ‘ that if a line 
is placed over a consonant, it means a; if over 
a vowel, it means »; for instance, ieri is put 
Or ter, and Feapowvras for rapaporvras.” This 
tule, however, should be limited thus: the line 
Signifying » is found only over vowels and at 
the end of words, but that signifying « is found 
indiscriminately on the beginning, middle, and 
end, and over both vowels and consonants. 
If the line is found at the end, the sense and 
context alone of the sentence shew whether « 
or » ig understood. si . 4 
* ‘Agerorians. The short way of writing 
this word, is by leaving out the syllable ans, 
writing + over ther. ......+ When 
Tens is omitted, the remainder of the word 
le to be mistaken for dgrss. Similarly, 
ropes and LohoxArs, Lives and Aevodwy, Inuos and 
a igos and "Ieoxgérns, are often con- 
ounded.”” 


As we are now upon the subject of MSS., it 


slight sketch of the nature and material of the 
‘ Vet. Cod.’ they so often see quoted, together 
with the circumstances attending the loss of 
some, and the preservation of others. 

Manuscripts were chiefly written on parch- 
ment, on a soft paper made from silk, or 
sometimes from rags, and were called, in con- 
sequence, membranacei, bombycini, or chartacei. 
The ink was extracted from the loligo, or 
cuttle-fish, and from the soot attached to the 
walls of baths and furnaces. Pliny, lib. lv. cap. 
6, andcap. 7., gives an account ofits composition. 
The Codex Cesareus, mentioned by Lambecius, 
is a fine specimen of the handsome manner in 
which the various coloured inks, green, purple, 
red, and blue, were used. Many MSS. have 
drawings or illuminations on the margin illus- 
trative of the text. Montfaugon gives a cu- 
rious facsimile of a plough described by Hesiod, 
in a MS. belonging to a Benedictine monastery 
at Florence. 

When ink came into use, reeds superseded 
the ancient stylus ; the origin of the pen is un- 
known. Juvenal mentions them in the 6th 
Sat. Penknives are alluded to by Cicero and 
Quintilian ; and, to judge from the sketches in 
Montfaucon of ancient scribes, with their para- 
phernalia, they were most formidable weapons, 
something akin to our modern sickles. It was 
not until near the eighth century that accents 
and breathings began to be marked. The 
copying of MSS. furnished employment to a 
numerous tribe; the Caligraphi, as some were 
called, from the beauty of their writing, found 
it a most profitable trade. There were also 
the Tachygraphi, resembling our short-hand 
writers, and the Cryptographi, who used that 
mysterious character, to decipher which, with 
the Tironian notes, has called for the un- 
remitting, and but lately successful, labours of 
the continental scholars. It is amusing to see 
the little remarks appended by these scribes to 
their performances; many specify the exact 
year, month, day, and hour when their task 
was completed ; some take the epportunity of 
recording any contemporaneous event ; others 
conclude with a short, pious observation, and 
entreat the prayers of their readers in their 
behalf. Owing to the lucrative nature of their 
pursuits, they were accustomed to press every 
bit of available parchment into their service ; 
hence we find the most incongruous subjects on 
the same sheet. A treatise of Galen is some. 
times tacked on to a comedy of Plautus. This 
“ pergamene amor,” however, led to the most 
unfortunate results. When the study of the 
classics began to decline, the transcribers be- 
came tempted to erase the works of the ancients 
by some chemical process or sharp instrument, 
and substitute the more sought-for productions 
of the Christian divines and poetasters. Phi- 
lemon and Menander gave way to Sedulius 
and Gregorius Naziancenus ; and thus, from this 
mercenary ignorance what a fund of learning 
and amusement has been lost! The parchment 
so prepared was called a palimpsest: this prac- 
tice was of some antiquity, as it is mentioned 
by Cicero. The thirst of the moderns has 
contrived, in some degree, to reopen the long- 
closed sources of wit and philosophy; and 





™ay not be out of place to give our readers a 





ginal readings of palimpsests have been re- 
stored. The endeavours of the learned in these 
researches, ‘°* tos ausi recludere fontes,” 
have as yet, it is true, not made any signal 
discovery, with the exception of three orations 
of Cicero, brought to light by Angelo Mai. We 
wait with impatience for the unfolding of the 
long-hidden papyri of Pompeii, trusting they 
will be of a more edifying nature than the 
treatises of Philodemus from Herculaneum. 
The Cryptography before alluded to, is now 
pretty certainly read ; and, as many MSS. are 
extant in that character, we may found some 
expectations on that score. The labour, how. 
ever, bestowed upon this point is tremendous, 
and generally far from producing an adequate 
return; and it may be doubted, whether even 
a play of /Eschylus, or a speech of Demosthenes, 
would compensate for an entire life of toil and 
exertion. Others, however, are of a different 
opinion; and while those can be found who are 
willing to devote their time, health, and in. 
tellect to the attainment of this purpose, we 
wish them every possible good fortune, and 
shall be among the first to hail the success of 
each attempt 





«« Pandere res alta terra et caligine mersas.” 


The destruction of the library at Alexandria, 
by the logical Caliph Omar, is reckoned one of 
the greatest losses literature has sustained. Its 
contents are said to have been sufficient to heat 
the numerous baths of the city for six weeks. 
This loss, however, has been overrated, as the 
library once before had had its treasures dis- 
persed by the Christians ; and it is not likely 
that the copies of the authors there deposited 
were to be found in no other collection. The 
most probable reasons for the absence of the 
works we so deplore are to be found in the 
prevalence of scholastic theology before the 
middle ages, and the sacred war for some time 
carried on by the popes against all heretical 
and roductions. In those days pro- 
ficiency in divinity repaid its possessors in ten- 
fold proportion to an acquaintance, however 
intimate, with the heathen philosophers; and 
the burning thoughts of Plato and Cicero were 
often applied to bind the more orthodox, but 
supremely dull, lucubrations of the short- 
sighted ecclesiastics. Livy was distinguished 
as the particular object of a violent crusade 
instigated by Pope Gregory; the crime of that 
unfortunate author being the miraculous and 
unholy legends he so devoutly relates’ of his 
beloved Rome. ‘Three of his lost decades are 
reported to have been seen in modern times 
transformed into rackets. 

As the Greek language degenerated from its 
palmy state, few scholars, thought it worth 
their trouble to go beyand the dialect spoken in 
their own times; in the few schools where) the 
ancient idiom was still taught, those authors 
only were used whose morals rendered them fit 
for the hands of youth. Menander, therefore, 
and his followers, from partial irregularities, 
were carefully banished; and it is entirely 
owing to the singular predilection of St. Chry- 
sostom for Aristophanes, that we are enabled to 
enjoy the keen wit and talent of that truly 





methods have been devised by which the ori- 


Athenian dramatist. The practice, too, of 
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making epitomes was then much in vogue; the 
original sources, in consequence, were neglected 
for the time, became gradually dispersed, and 
finally disappeared. The epitomes, in their 
turn, fell into disuse, so that some works we 
have entirely lost, and others have descended 
in a mutilated and imperfect condition. Per- 
haps, however, instead of uttering our lamenta- 
tions over what we have lost, we should be 
better employed in being thankful for, and 
applying to their best use, the fragments that 
have reached us. Yet their beauty is such 
that is impossible to contemplate the remains 
that have been washed on shore by the stream 
of time, without feeling the deepest regret for 
the mighty wreck of which these relics were 
part. We again, therefore, must express our 
pleasure at any attempt, like the present one of 
Mr. Hodgkin, to afford the slightest assistance 
to recover these sunken treasures from the 
depths of oblivion. 








The Old World and the New ; or,a Journal of 
Reflections and Observations made on a Tour 
in Europe. By the Rev. Orville Dewey, 
late of New Bedford, U.S. 2 vols. London, 
Fox. 1836. 

Ir is always pleasing, and sometimes even use- 

ful and instructive, to read the opinions of a 

foreigner upon the manners, habits, and cus. 

toms of our native land, especially the observa- 
tions which emanate from a sound and reflec. 
tive mind: nor is it less so, to know the es- 
timation with which our neighbours regard our 
splendid edifices throughout the country, which 
to our eyes, accustomed to their daily appear- 
ance, excite little emotion. How many thou- 
sands St. Paul's vow | day in the week 
without a single glance at the second temple in 

Europe, and without bestowing a thought on a 

dome which strikes foreigners with wonder ! 

This applies with equal force to a thousand 

other things whose constant occurrence affords 

no remark to an Englishman; but continually 
call forth surprise, commendation, or reprehen- 
sion, from those whose manners differ so es- 
sentially from our own, as, in most things, do 
our continental in some things, our trans- 
atlantic neighbours. Asa vehicle for giving to 
the world the observations of a thinking man 
upon a variety of subjects which came across 
him, these volumes are good; and the con- 
tinual comparison of our customs with those of 

America, which occurs in this work, is, as we 

have said before, amusing and instructive. 

Mr. Dewey, who is an American, lands at 
Liverpool, and immediately begins his com- 
parisons, 

* One of the first things that strikes the 
American stranger as he lands on the shores of 
the Old World, is the attention and deference 
he receives from those classes of the people 
whose business it is to minister to his comfort 
—from innkeepers, proprietors and drivers of 
coaches, waiters, porters, &c., servants of all 
descriptions—from those, in short, the breath 
of whose life is in the civility of their manners. 
It is a strong bond for civil behaviour, doubt- 
less, this necessity of getting a livelihood, and 
especially in countries where a livelihood is 
hard to come by; and it may cause civility to 
degenerate into servility : still, were it not to be 
wished that something of the manner, at least, 
could be learned in our country? Not that any 
class among us should entertain a sense of its 
relation to any other class that would be de. 
grading to it; the very contrary. There is 


nothing that is more incompatible with a just 
self-respect than the manners of achurl. No 


courtesy to others. The waiter who brings me 
my dinner, and stands behind my chair while I 
eat it, very = shews, in his frank and 
easy bearing, as much self-respect as I myself 
can feel. And the coachman who, when I ask 
him to give me a seat on the box with him, 
touches his hat as he answers, seems to mea 
far more respectable person than the stage- 
driver of our country, who often answers with 
a surly indifference, as if he did not care whe- 
ther you sat there, or sat any where at all. 
Both the coachman and the waiter are looking 
to you for a gratuity, it is true, in payment for 
their attentions. But it is a fair compact, and 
degrading to neither party. And for my part, 
Tam as willing to pay for civility as for my 
dinner. . One would like to buy not only his 
dinner, but some reasonable chance of digest- 
ing it; and that is hard to do when one has to 
digest slovenliness, negligence, and ill manners 
besides.” 

Again, apropos to Oxford, he descants on 
the subject of health. 

“ This subject drew my attention on landing 
in England, and has impressed me at every 
step. We have nothing among us like the 
aspect of health that prevails here — the solid, 
substantial, rotund, rubicund appearance of all 
classes. We are, in comparison, a thin, deli- 
cate, pale-faced people. We are, I am some- 
times tempted to say, a nation of invalids in 
the comparison. The contrast is great and 
striking between the labouring classes of the 
two countries; but it is yet greater and more 
remarkable between the women, merchants, 
and men of study. I could scarcely have be- 
lieved in the difference if I had not seen it.” 

And again: —‘* I must add a word upon 
our modes of dress. With a climate twice as 
trying as that of England, we are, on this 
point, twice as negligent. Whether there is 
actual violence done to the form in the absurd 
attempt to make it genteel, I will not under- 
take to decide; but, certainly, the bust of an 
English woman shews that it never was, and 
never could have been subjected to those awful 
processes of girting, which must have been ap- 
plied in many cases to produce what we see 
among us. At any rate, the fearful preva- 
lence of consumptions in our country, is an ad- 
monition of our duty on this subject of dress, 
that ought not to be disregarded. And espe- 
cially in a country where no limits are set to 
fashionable imitation — where a man is very 
liable to mistake, upon the door-step, his do- 
mestic for his wife or daughter — this is a sub- 
ject that comes home to every family, whether 
low or high; and comes, too, in the most pal- 
pable forms of interest —in the suffering and 
expense of sickness, and in the bitterness of 
bereavement. But consumption and death are 
not the only alarming forms in which the sub- 
ject of female health presents itself. Let any 
one look at the women of America, and, with 
all their far-famed delicacy and beauty, let him 
tell me what he thinks of them, as the mothers 
of future generations ? What are the prospects 
of the national constitution and health, as 
they are to be read in the thoi sands of pale 
faces and slender forms, unfit for the duties of 
maternity, which we see around us? Let any 
one go with this question to their nurseries, 
and he will see the beginning of things to 
come. Let him go to the schools, and he will 
turn over another leaf in the book of prophecy. 
Oh, for a sight at home, of the beautiful 
groups of children that are constantly seen in 
England, with their rosy cheeks and robust 
frames!” 


vels through a small part of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and then journeys onward the 
beaten track of Paris, Switzerland, Rome, 
Naples. As a book of travels, this work has 
little value; it has no pretensions that way, 
It describes nothing new, nor in any new 
manner. Mr. Dewey makes no discoveries, 
and hazards no hypotheses; and the traveller 
who comes after him will consult most books of 
the sort before Mr. Dewey’s, for any informa. 
tion he may want as to the cities of the Conti. 
nent: but the easy style of remark; the sound, 
and at the same time amusing, reflections which 
he makes; the continual comparison which we 
find, setting things in a new light, borrowed 
from his New World,— render these volumes 
pleasant and agreeable companions. Has not 
the following been often the feeling of a tra. 
veller? We hardly know whether we have 
seen it expressed in print before : — 

“¢ Speaking of horrors —I was considerably 
moved for some moments, to-day, with ‘ the 
horrors of the last,’ as I took my last look of 
the beautiful Lake of Geneva; but I must con. 
fess that I was soon comforted with the re- 
flection, that it was seen — that the object was 
accomplished — that there was so much more 
done and finished —so much less to do. A 
miserable state of mind, perhaps, with which to 
go through Europe ; nevertheless, it is mine.” 








Female Improvement. By Mrs. John Sandford, 
author of “ Woman in her Social and Do- 
mestic Character.” 2 vols. 12mo. London, 
1836. Longman and Co., and Hatchard 
and Son. 

Strone principle, based on religion, refined 

taste, and practical knowledge —such are the 

characteristics of these little volumes. Need 
we add, that they are calculated to be generally 
useful. The following remarks appear to us 
very judicious. No one can deny that the 
tendency of the present day is to over-educate; 
and with reference rather to the accomplish- 
ment itself, than to the ends obtained by that 
accomplishment. This is excellently set forth 
in what would form an excellent little essay. 
On Study, as an End. —“‘ It is not merely 
with regard to language that any system which 
does not call forth the reasoning faculties is in 
fault: in every other branch of knowledge it is 
generally wrong. History may be read, and, 
as it were, learned by rote; to make abstracts 
or extracts of it may be a part of the allotted 
task, and may register events upon the me- 
mory; and the little girl, with her learning 
fresh upon her, may be more accurately fami- 
liar with dates and epochs than the student of 
half a century: but the end of the information 
acquired may never be pointed out, nor re- 
flection on it encouraged. The philosophy of 
history may be wholly forgotten. The moral 
to be learned from past examples may be seldom 
deduced; the causes or the consequences of 
events may not be exhibited; and the profit 
and pleasure to be derived from the study of 
character, from tracing the working of general 
principles, or the developement of individual 
propensities, may ntver be afforded by the dry 
and laborious lessons of which the young pupil 
is the subject. Of what benefit, it may we 
be asked, is this newspaper knowledge of the 
events of preceding ages? Historians, indeed, 
give their own comments, draw their own de- 
ductions, instil their own moral or political 

sentiments, recommend their own religion vd 

philosophy. But — besides that on these very 

points the caution is, in many cases, to be given 
against, and not in favour of the views I~ 








man really respects himself who is guilty of dis- 


In this style Mr. Dewey continues his tra- 





stilled —it is not by infusing the sentiments 
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another, but by aiding us in the search of 
truth, that reading is instructive. To lead the 
mind to exercise its own powers, reflect on all 
that is brought before it, inquire into what it 
does not comprehend, trace out and confirm 
the truths which sound philosophy teaches, and 
past experience exemplifies, should be the part 
of those who are the guides of youth, and who 
would lead the way to true wisdom. The same 
observations are, of course, applicable to all other 
branches of instruction. We must, as has been 
before said, beware of the old error of mis- 
taking the means for the end, and of forgetting 
that the one may, or may not, be subservient 
to the other. It is the wish of all to render 
their children by education wiser and better ; 
but some fail just at the most important point, 
at the last link, —the application; and then 
all their labour is thrown away. The system 
complained of has also another disadvantage, — 
that it fails in rendering the acquisition of know- 
ledge interesting, and thereby indirectly pro- 
ducing a love of it. Not that young people 
should be entrapped into learning, or taught to 
play with their tasks. The ascent to knowledge 
may be smoothed, but it must still be steep; 
and if we turn aside to avoid the difficulty, we 
shall never gain the top. The exercise itself is 
salutary; and the reward is the more valued, 
because it is the result of toil. But, although 
we are assured that there is no easy path to 
learning, we feel that it is of the utmost im- 
portance to render study an occupation in which 
satisfaction and pleasure may be found; and 
this can only be done by judiciously calling into 
play all the intellectnal faculties, and thus im- 
parting to each of them a consciousness of 
healthful and profitable action. There can be 
no question that the mere learning by rote is 
the most irksome and the least refreshing exer- 
cise to the mind, especially as the mind itself 
makes progress. On the contrary, the appli- 
cation of the reason, although not made with- 
out ‘greater effort, produces an internal satis- 
faction, which increases with the experience of 
it, and fascinates even the youthful student to 
the labour which it requires. Whilst, then, 
we know that memory is essential to learning, 
and that, as it is the faculty the earliest deve- 
loped, childhood is the period when it ought to 
be both strengthened and furnished; yet there 
can be no greater mistake than to avail our- 
selves in education of it exclusively, and thus to 
render acquirement a dry and fatiguing task. 
When learning is associated in the mind with 
nothing but memorial exercises, — when the 
recollection of words, events, or terms, appears 
to be the chief object desired by the teacher,— 
when even the beauties of literature are not so 
much pointed out to the taste, as they are 
burdened upon the memory, can we wonder 
that the result is a disinclination from mental 
application, rather than a relish for it, and a 
wish to discontinue a course which is so little 
attractive? On the contrary, encourage the 
mind to know its own powers; give it its true 
tlevation ; let the young pupil feel that there is 
something ennobling and improving in study, 
so that she does not rise from her instruction 
without gaining some new thought, without 
the consciousness that her judgment, taste, and 
reason have been nourished and strengthened, 
—and she will gain an appetite for intellectual 
food; she will herself desire it for its own 
ety and persevere in seeking it when left to 
ter free choice. The hours of study should 
leave behind them that same sort of delightful 
slow which wholesome exercise occasions to 


@ body, — the glow of health and action, 
resu] 





ting from the consciousness of virtuous 


labour, enhancing the pleasure of rest, but 
unattended by fatigue or exhaustion, And it 
may be added, that, whilst application should 
be earnest while it lasts, it is also most im- 
portant both that it should not be protracted, 
and that, when at an end, the relaxation 
should be equally complete. The young frame 
should recover its elasticity by the uncon- 
strained play of life and limb; the principle of 
vitality, which in early years is so strong and 
buoyant, should have scope; the little girl 
should be allowed to gambol as nature dic- 
tates, without fearing to tear her frock or dis- 
place her hair; and the happiness of her free 
spirit should expand itself without any of the 
fetters of stiff punctilio. For, oh, short is the 
period of childish gaiety! The mind too soon 
becomes anxious, and the brow careworn; and 
the joyous smile, which in infancy shines forth 
as a sunbeam, soon contracts a shade of sad- 
ness, and the laughing eye a cast of sorrow. 
Let us not, then, forestall the cloud, subtract 
from the scanty sum of happiness, nor, by our 
own acts, prematurely inflict a burden which 
the course of years must unavoidably lay on. 
Do not our hearts respond to the voice of 
mirth which echoes from the play-room of our 
children, and betokens life, happiness, and 
health ? And shall we exchange this for the 
measured movement and the subdued tone ? 
Shall we be content to substitute for the 
sportive plays of nature, for the unconstrained 
movements of the disembarrassed limb, the re- 
gulated step and the adjusted position? The 
dancing lessons, the calisthenic postures, will 
of themselves do little to promote happiness or 
health; rather will they be regarded as irksome 
tasks, —as part of the routine which prescribes 
relaxation in the same way that it does lessons, 
and renders the one almost as fatiguing as the 
other. No! let the mind really do its work 
whilst it should be so occupied, and then let it 
take wing. It will not, if properly disciplined, 
be slothful even in its hours of refreshment ; it 
will find in nature,— in the exercises of youth, 
—in some agreeable, though not arduous, pur- 
suit, wherewith to enliven, interest, even in- 
struct it; and it will return to its graver oc- 
cupation with renewed energy and zest. For, 
unless the animal frame is in healthful action, 
no mental energy can be expected. Instances 
may, and do occur, of the spirits rising superior 
to pliysical infirmity ; but let the invalid stu- 
dent say whether bodily weakness is not the 
greatest impediment to intellectual effort, and 
whether even the aspiring flight of genius is 
not often painfully kept down by the lassitude 
or irritability of a sickly frame. And if on the 
early discipline of the mind much of its future 
tone depends, so the body is affected by its 
treatment in childhood. Fastidious care, false 
indulgence, over-anxious nursing, must, indeed, 
do harm; but, whilst these should be avoided, 
nature should be allowed to expand itself in 
youth: opportunity should be given for the 
developement of the frame,—for the attainment 
of that vigour, without which the mind is op- 
pressed by perpetual fetters, and life becomes 
little better than a gradual decay.” 

Mrs. Sandford has traced, as it were, a map 
of feminine duties and qualities. We cannot 
do better than recommend her boundaries to be 
traced by our fair readers. 





Cooper's Residence in France, &c. 
(Third notice: conclusion.] 
TowarDs the end of his first volume, the 
author gets deep into the question of the com- 
parative expense of governments; and contends 
that the cost of the separate states of America 





should not be taken into the estimate of its 
** tottle of the whole.” He also severely con- 
demns the rulers of America for the course 
they have adopted in this controversy. He, 
however, vindicates the population from the 
charge of being descended in English con- 
victs, and tells us :— 

*¢ Jefferson obtained his data for this estimate 
[i.e. of there being 2000 in all transported to the 
colonies], but he did not shew his ordinary acute. 
ness in ascribing the reason why the convicts left 
few or no issue. Women were by far too much 
in request in America, during the first century 
or two of its political existence, to admit of the 
probability of men so openly stamped with in- 
famy from obtaining wives; and I think there 
existed a physical inability for the propagation 
of the stock, since very few women were trans- 
ported at any time. Within the last few 
months, two instances have occurred in the 
Chamber of Deputies, of members quoting the 
example of America, in enforcing their argu- 
ments in favour of the possibility of forming 
respectable communities by the transportation 
of criminals !"” 

The portion of the work dedicated to Switzer. 
land does not interest us much. In a miscel- 
laneous chapter, Mr. Cooper discusses the sub- 
ject of making wine in America; and thinks 
‘* that, if one had patience to try the experi- 
ment, it would be found the common little 
American fox-grape would in time bring a fine 
wine. It greatly resembles the grapes of some 
of the best vineyards here, and the fact of its not 
being a good eating grape is altogether in its 
favour. In short —I throw it out as a conjec- 
ture more than as an ascertained fact, it is 
true—but from all I have seen in Europe, I am 
induced to think that, in making our experi- 
ments on the vine, we have been too ambitious 
to obtain a fat soil, and too wary of the higher 
latitudes of the country. A gravelly hill-side, 
in the interior, that has been well stirred, and 
which has the proper exposure, I cannot but 
think, would bring good wine, in all the low 
countries of the middle states.”” There can, in 
our opinion, be little doubt that, with proper 
management, the vine might be cultivated, and 
excellent wine made both in America and 
England; but we want a head, apart from 
governments, to lead nations to that as well as 
hundreds of other improvements. Such an 
institution, it is to be hoped from recent occur 
rences, will soon be formed in Great Britain, 
and communicate its benefits throughout the 
world. 

Mr. C. is not well pleased with the American 
system of appointing attachés to their embassies, 
and charges these sucking diplomates with 
doing injury to the national character. ‘* Have 
we not (he says consequently) been treated by 
France, in the affair of the treaty, in a manner 
she would not have treated any second-rate 
power of Europe?” But we will now conclude 
with an extract of another sort. 

“ The women of Switzerland are better 
looking than those of France or Germany ; but 
beauty, or even extreme prettiness, is rare. 
Light, flexible, graceful forms are quite un- 
common. Large hands and feet are met with 
every where, those of our women being miracu- 
lous in comparison. But the same thing is 
true nearly all over the north of Europe. 
Even our men (meaning the gentlemen) I 
think, might be remarked for the same peculi- 
arities in this part of the world. The English 
have some absurd notions on this subject; and 
I have often enjoyed a malicious pleasure in 
bringing my own democratic paws and hoofs 
(no prodigies at home) in contrast with their 
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aristocratic members. Of course, the climate} Cooper, in this work, as a very pleasant and 
has great influence on all these things. I} observant travelling companion. 

scarcely think the Swiss women of the moun- 
tains entitled to their reputation for beauty.! The School-Boy: a Poem. By Thomas Maude, 
If strength, proportions on a scale that is) M.A. 12mo. pp. 84. London, 1836. Long- 
scarcely feminine, symmetry that is more ana-| man and Co. 

tomlealty than poetically perfect, enter into the TuErE is a quiet beauty throughout this| 
estimate, one certainly sees in some of the| poem, a silent repose, sleeping like sunset upon | 
cantons, female peasants who may be called | its pages; a still spirit of loveliness, hushed as 
fine women. I remember, in 1828, to have; memory, when it broods over the recollections 
met one of these in the Grisons, near the!of other days. For what is childhood but a 
upper end of the valley of the Rhine. This|dream of the past? A looking back upon a 
woman had a form, carriage, and proportions, | summer-sea of vision, that slumbers within its | 
that wonld have made a magnificent duchess in| misty shores, without the murmur of a wave’ 
a coronation procession; but the face, though | Who can forget those days when a mother’s 
fresh and fair, did not correspond with the! voice hailed us in the far-off school, to which 
figure. The women of our own mountains | she had wandered in her anxiety for our wel- 
excel them altogether, being a more true fare, to cheer or protect us by her presence ? 
medium between strength and coarseness.| What hours have we dwelt upon the recol- 
_ Even Mrs. Trollope admits that the American | lection. How clearly has her face been 
women (perhaps she ought to have said the | brought before our eyes; the remembrance of 
girls) are the most beautiful in the world, while | the lovely cottage; the old orchard; the pond 
they are the least interesting. Mrs. Trollope'or river, where we swam our little boats ; 
has written a vast deal of nonsense, putting the dog that welcomed us home, wagging 
cockneyisms into the mouths of Americans, his tail with delight; the pony, that recog- 
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and calling them Americanisms; but she has nised us with a “ neigh ;” the gnarled crab- 
also written a good many truths. I will not‘ tree, and the meadows, where we gathered 
go as far as to say she was right in the latter cowslips;—all these were brought before our | 
part of this charge: but if our girls would sight by her appearance, and, for days, the 
cultivate neater and more elegant forms of ex- |‘ long dry task,” was conned with pleasure, 
pression, equally avoiding vulgar oh!’s and knowing that the time was at hand when we} 


ee 


turesque and true is the scene, 80 like what we 
were wont to be sharers in. 
«* Some o’er the chalky flags the marble shoot ; 


Some buy sweet spice, or sweeter summer fruit; 
Some the projected racing-match decide; 

Some strut on stilts, with ill-dissembled zoes 
Some play the truant, wandering far and wide, 
Exploring—fearful of each distant sound— 
The simple wonders of the country round. 
Some tend their little gardens; some (and thee 
*Mongst , my brother ! fancy still can see) 
Some watch their nibbling rabbits feeding near, 
Or hold the sparrow-hawk in pleasing fear :— 
While Nature smiles around, and every boy 
Feels in his bounding heart the pulse of joy! 
Oh, sports beloved! how oft, ere ion charmed, 
Has my heart danced, by you and nature warmed ; 
How oft exulted, in its lightsome mood, 

Your train to swell in meadow, lane, or wood! 
To cut the holly or the hazel wand, 

Prune its —— gib, and shape it to the hand; 
To climb the loftiest oak, and, nestling there, 
Make its pleached boughs a castle in the air ; 
(With all the nameless joys of brooks and fields, 
The simple raptures rural nature yields) : 

To win the palm in every gallant play, 

In hunt-the-fox, or witty-witty-way ; 

In feats to shine—with steady hand and eye, 

To pitch the quoit in rustic rivalry; 

Hig est, with shortest run, to leap; to make 
With turnip-lantern doited beldam quake.” 


What a freshness! what a flush of glowing 


youth is thrown over this passage! We hear 
| their voices calling to one another in the green 
lanes and flowery meadows, and are almost 
‘ready to throw down our pen, and again 


«« « Hunt-the-fox,’ or join ‘ the leap-frog ;’ 
Our mirth the loudest, the oftener we fall.” 


ah !’s and set phrases; be more careful not to! should again traverse those beloved spots. And | But now other pleasures await us, for old John 
draw], and not to open the mouth, so as to call| are not these the sources from whence the! has come, with his gray locks, and brought the 


* hot,’ ‘haut ;’ giggle less; speak lower; have) purest poet 


is drawn? Feelings that sink | ponies, “ flower of Shetland’s breed,” and let- 


more calmness and more dignity of manner, | deeply into the heart, filling it with the ten- ters, inviting us home. Poor old John! his 


and think instead of pulsating,—I would put 
them, for all in all, against any women in the'rows of memory? This poem is divided into 
world. They lose half of these defects when! two parts. The first describes the school, the 


they marry, as it is; but the wisdom of Solo- | mother’s visit, the pleasures of a holiday, sports 


derest emotions of nature, and the solemn sor-| Very coat bore the smell of new hay, and his 


*«* Aspect breathed of happy home.” 


Then he was so patient, never speaking cross, 


mon would come to our ears with a diminished of boyhood, &c.— all interwoven with pleasing = —_ © 2d hi ky — . , sontnsaeg hes 
effect, were it communicated through the} associations, and various incidents, highly in- 8 : 


medium of any other than a neat enunciation. teresting. The second takes a loftier range, | 
The great desideratum in female education and shews the first impressions of the know-; 
at home, is to impart a graceful, quiet, lady- ledge of life, the expanding of the mind, clas- 
like manner of speaking. Were it not for pre- sical enthusiasm, stirrings of ambition, and the | 
cisely this place, Vévey, I should add, that the! gradual developement of maturer thoughts ; 
women of America speak their language worse abounding also with descriptions of scenery and | 
than the women of any other country I ever!characters. How simple and natural is the| 
wasin. We all know that a calm, even, un- | following scene, describing the enthusiastic joy- | 
emphatic mode of speaking is almost a test of|ousness preceding a holiday. The old dame 
high-breeding ; that a clear enunciation is, in | bustling into the school, with the “‘ good man’s” 
short, an poe ogy requisite for either a|Sunday coat, to meet the stranger ; his readi- 
gentleman or a a. ag 7 4 a fool, = ness to grant the request, that he may 

utter nonsense gracefully ; but aphorisms lose is 

their force mr poco ed in : vulgar in- * Send Shs erent om and plants 
tonation. Asa nation, I repeat, there is more | But we will no longer forestall the reader's 
of this fault in America, perhaps, than among pleasure. 

an equal portion of educated people any where | « when from the prison school-room all rush out, 

else. Contrary to the general rule, too, the| Wild with delight—a noisy, laughing rout! 

men of America speak better than the women ; Bright rate ge oe aris etine sun; 
though the men, as a class, speak badly. The| When, with the master’s Sunday’s coat, his dame, 
peculiar dialect of New England, which pre-| Bustling and smiling, to the school-room came, 

vails so much all over the country, is derived pytmy hy RS a ened 
from a provincial mode of speaking in England | And the young smiler, ere he rides away, 

which is just the meanest in the whole island ; 9 a Ee to ask oar. Receidiiaiaaes 
and though it is far more intelligible, and in-| The double favor ie in form obtained 
finitely better grammar is used with us, than} But the good master chuckles while he grants, 

in the place whence the patois came, I think 


we hawt 4 at his wow and i 

: ° t gladdening tidings! ! the joy within 

we have gained little on the score of ele-| Twenty young Seeste, 4 ah! the deafening din! 
* ba * Quickly the Latin books are thrown aside, 

‘The hats snatched up s and, like a flooding tide, 

Out rush the me: earts, o’erjoyed to be 

Thus early in the fragrant morning free! 

Away they scamper; they’ve a feeling now 

Of liberty, enlightening every brow: 

Away they ee full of sport—away— 

With careless minds, intent on various play: 

Huzza !—a long and sunny holyday !” 


gance. 

“ The fault in America arises from the 
habits of drawling, and of opening the mouth 
too wide. Any one knows that, if he open the 
stop of an organ, and keep blowing the bellows, 
he will make any thing but music. We have 
extraordinary words, too: who but a Philadel- 





phian, for instance, would think of calling his 


Then, again, the description of their amuse- 
mother a mare ?” 


“«« Upon my Lilliputian steed 
(My chestnut beauty—flower of Shetland’s breed) 
Once more I vault—as on some blithesome | 
When homeward, ho! we made the pebbles play; 
—_ Horseley Street — through Heddon-on-the 
wall— 


By moor and dean—(how memory clings to all !) 

Each object strikes—all Nature wears a smile— 

But the heart, restless, counts each lingering mile. 

Six—five—four—three—two—(oh, for patience !) one! 

Now hail each tree, and each familiar stone! 

E’en Diamond feels the magnet—mark ye not 

How, without spur, he mends his twinkling trot? 

I see my soul’s blest Eden ;—springing — 

To earth, heart—step bound quicker at the sight. 

Ha! the signal !—Welcome !—Every eye 

Glows with the life of love’s expectancy. 

A sister sp her playmates old to greet— 

A mother, with a step almost as fleet— . 

A father ! — happiest group! when, when again to 
meet!” 


We care not for the few rough lines in this 


extract; they speak of the rugged highway 
over which we bound too rapidly and too 
happy to mind a few joltings. 


We cannot resist extracting the beautiful 


lines in which the author calls up the remem- 
| brance of the wizard of the north :— 
** Nor second to the Bards of earlier ~ 

y 


Was he, whose oft-awakened minstre’ 

Beguiled the school-boy of his hour of play— 

ose shivered harp, in Dryburgh’s aisle forlorn, 
0 more to mortal touch may voice return, | 

Till Prospero’s staff shall charm Bermoothes’ sea, 

Or Shakespeare’s wand again creative be). 

Ne’er fade the wreath that lofty brow displays— 

Fern, ivy, heath inwoven with the bays ! 

Whether all chivalrous he pours the strain, 

And wakes the muse to love and war again;— 

Or whether his inspiring genius flows 

Bright down the channel of poetic prose,— 

With thronging shapes of varying story rife, 

The motion and the eloquence of life.” 


In a poem abounding with so many rich pas- 


sages as this work contains, we are almost ats 
ments, as they “ congregate with faces bright” |loss to transfer portions of it to our pages; 


He might as well call his father an ass. But|to plan mischief, or sport; we feel as if we|for when we have gathered a few flowers, 6° 
we have done; and can truly recommend Mr.}were boys again while reading it. So pic-jmany are left behind, that they even appest 
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lovelier though remaining unplucked, than 
those which we have culled. We cannot do 
better than recommend our readers to take 
a survey of this delightful garden, and all 
gather to please their fancies. Our author not 
only delights in rural scenes, but there is such 
an amiable feeling, and such quiet touches of 
beauty, as cannot fail to reach the heart of 
every one whose mind is not deadened by that 
false glittering of theatrical tinsel so profusely 
scattered over the pages of too many of our 
modern rhymers. Those who look for any 
thing lofty, empty, or high-sounding, will be 
disappointed. The Schoolboy contains some of 
the graphic touches of a Crabbe, the green still- 
ness of a Clare, the religion of a Thompson, the 
perfect picturing of a Goldsmith, and the mi- 
nute grouping of a Bloomfield. There are a few 
lines which we shall not pause to point out, 
that might be greatly improved, as regards the 
rhythm and metre, but these are trifling when 
compared to the general number of perfect 
stanzas. We have never, to our recollection, 
met with Mr. Maude before in the walks of 
literature, and we care not how soon he again 
makes his appearance, and gives us a school-boy 
holyday from our heavier labours. 


Glances at Life in City and Suburb. By 
Cornelius Webbe, author of ** Lyric Leaves,” 
&. Pp. 334. London, 1836. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

TuHEsE glances are of a complete coquette, 

very various, very bright, and going rapidly 

from one to another. Among the papers we 
recognise some pleasant old acquaintances, and 

are happy to begin one with Mr. Hippy, a 

humourist, from whose odd sayings and doings 

we extract the following :— 

Retort Courteous.—‘* Some kind friend (they 
are not scarce, I believe) once told him, 
‘Thompson says,—.to be sure he is no au- 
thority,—that he does not think so much 
of you as some of your friends do.’ ‘ He 
think!’ retorted Hippy, ‘a fellow like him, 
that has not two ideas to his backg one to put 
on while the other is being washed !’” 

Taking a Joke in return.—“‘ A little party 
was knocked up for a trip to a delightful 
hamlet in the neighbourhood of London ; and, 
of course, Hippy was one. Arrived at the 
favourite spot, off scoured Hippy, impatient to 
get among the grass, which he enjoyed, I be- 
lieve, as much as any beast of the field, and, 
when full of his fun, would roll in it, as you 
have seen dogs, horses, and other animals do, 
when frolicksome and full of enjoyment. His 
first fit of exuberance over, we got into a grave 
conversation on the merits of various authors, 
old and new. We were at that time wandering 
over a heath. In the midst of our gravities, 
Hippy suddenly whipped up a young donkey 
which was grazing there, tucked him under 
his arm, carried him kicking and struggling 
along, and, dropping him down at the feet of a 
lady in the party, said, ‘‘ A trifle from Mar- 
gate,’ Miss Agnes.’ ‘ Yes,’ promptly put in 
& lively young fellow, ‘and with the old 
motto—* When this you see, remember me!’’ 
The laugh was general; but he was too much 
& humourist not to enjoy a joke even at his 
——_- and laughed as heartily as the 





Confirmation of a Problem.‘ Ten minutes 
had not elapsed, when, as if hardened with 
humour, he sidled up to a school of fifty or 
‘ixty boys, out for their afternoon airing, and 
ducking’ his head and shoulders down till he 


ed in outline like that ‘ impertinent thing 


which asks questions,’ a note of interrogation, 
he inquired of one of the urchins, ‘ Pray, is 
Master John Smith with you this afternoon ?’ 
* Yes, sir,’ said the innocent little disciple of 
Dilworth, ‘ that is Master Smith,’ pointing to 
a school-fellow. ‘I thought so,’ said Hippy; 
‘there is such a remarkably strong family 
likeness running through the whole family of 
the Smiths.” ‘ Why did you inquire, sir?’ 
asked an usher, who had overheard the query. 
‘Oh! simply,’ said Hippy, ‘ to confirm the 
very elegant problem of Dr. Doubledull in his 
profound Treatise on Probabilities (Book 99, 
chap. 80, section 73), that, in every fifty 
persons you meet, the probability is as one to 
forty-nine that a John Smith is among them. 
That is all.’ ”’ 

An Experiment and an Observation.—* Soon 
after this, he observed a chubby little fellow 
making large quotations from a slice of bread 
and butter, so thick that you might safely 
swear to its having been cut only by a mother’s 
unsparing hand. Hippy offered to wager that, 
much as the hungry urchin seemed to enjoy 
his slice, and much as he had made up his 
mind to ‘ go the whole hog’ with it, he would 
make him drop it in thorough indifference to 
its attractions. The bet was accepted, and he 
approached the young muncher with all proper 
precautions, and, looking him steadily in the 
face, stood before him in his path; the bread- 
and-butter works stopped on the instant! He 
then slowly drew forth a gixpence from his 
pocket, whispered a few words, and presented 
it in the palm of his hand before the youngster, 
who stared a moment—his eyes glistened at the 
shining silver,—‘ Was it his ?? * Yes;’ ‘ What 
for 2’ * Because he was a good boy, and minded 
his bread and butter.’ The sixpence was trans- 
ferred to his open hand—spank went the un- 
finished slice in the dirt! he uttered but one 
convulsive cry of joy, his little hand shut and 
clenched fast the glittering treasure, and off the 
nine-year-old started, at the top of his speed, 
to carry the news to the home department. 
The wager was won. ‘I should have done 
just the same myself,’ said Hippy. A little 
after this, as we passed along the heath, we 
came upon a party of labourers, who had just 
dug out the skeleton of an ass from a sand- 
pit. Hippy stood over it in silence, with a 
sort of zoological reverence which would have 
done honour to Buckland; and so he stood 
some time, admiring and wondering at its 
structure, till, at last, with the deepest humility, 
and a simplicity worthy of La Fontaine, he 
exclaimed, ‘ Ah! we are fearfully and wonder- 
fully made!’ ” 

These are sort of true Briton chronicles ; 
for England is proverbial for such peculiarities : 
indeed the most characteristic of our dramas is, 
‘* Every Man to his Humour.” 





Laing’s Journal of a Residence in Norway. 
[Fourth Notice.] 
WE continue to make a few further selec- 
tions from the most interesting matters pre- 
sented in this volume: 

‘“* There is a very simple and very ancient 
way of assembling the people in this country 
for public business. A budstick, or message- 
stick, of the size and shape of our constable’s 
baton, is painted and stamped with the royal 
arms, and made hollow, with a head to screw 
on upon one end, and an iron spike on the 
other. The official notice to meet, the time, 
place, and object, are written on a piece of 
paper, which is rolled up and placed in the 





hollow. This is delivered from the public 





ta 
office or court-house of the district to the 
nearest householder, who is’ bound by law to 
carry it within a certain time to his nearest 
neighbour, who must transmit it to the next, 
and so on. In case of two houses, equally 
distant, it must be previously determined by 
the foged at which he shall deliver it. If the 
owner is not at home, he is to stick it ‘ in the 
house-father’s great chair, by the fire-side ;” 
and if the door be locked, must fasten it to the 
outside. Each is bourd to prove, if required, 
at what hour he received, delivered, or stuck it. 
He who, by his neglect, has prevented others 
from receiving the notice in time to attend the 
meeting, pays a fine for each person so absent. 
There are fixed stations at which the budstick 
rests for the night; and it cannot be carried 
after sunset, or before sunrise. The house- 
holder to whom it comes last takes it back to 
the office. In a country so extensive, with its 
population scattered in valleys, divided by un- 
inhabited Fjelde, and with few paths of com- 
munication, this primitive sort of gazette is the 
most expeditious mode of publication. In the 
Highlands of Scotland, the stick, burnt at one 
end, and with blood on the other, was a similar 
device for assembling a clan in arms. It is 
probable that the haro, or cry, used in Nor. 
mandy for assembling the people to repel in- 
vasion, or to prevent violence, and from which 
we derive our ancient legal term, still in use, of 
raising the hue and cry, was something of the 
same kind; some peculiar cry, or shout, to be 
passed from mouth to mouth, on hearing whicl: 
all were bound to assemble at appointed sta- 
tions; and to raise which haro, without causes 
of the nature fixed by law, was a highly 
punishable offence. Our term of hue has 
puzzled the antiquarian. Probably the word 
meant, what it now does in the Norse ian- 
guage, a cap, hat, or covering of the head, 
whence our English word hood is derived. To 
raise the hue and cry, was, probably, to ac- 
company the cry by raising, or waving, the 
cap; a custom still universal in England when 
people shout.” 

Among some repetitions, of which Mr. Laing 
is guilty, we quote one on a matter of general 
interest. At one of two great annual fairs, 
‘* There were school books, cookery books, the 
law book of Christian V., the ground law of the 
Norwegian constitution, the transactions of the 
Storthing of 1824, to be foundin the shops; alsoa 
reasonable supply of the catechism, and the book 
of common prayer, as used in the Norwegian 
church; but there was not a single copy of the 
Bible or New Testament. The Scriptures have 
evidently been driven out of the market by the 
Society furnishing them greatly cheaper than 
could be afforded by those who have to live by 
the printing and selling of books. The natural 
distribution through every corner of a country 
of all that the inhabitants use or may require, 
is by the hands of traders, stimulated by their 
own interest to bring supply to every door at 
which there is any chance of finding demand. 
It is dangerous to interfere with this natural 
course. The trader is actuated by the fear of 
loss as wellas by the hope of gain. If he had 
no capital at stake, no loss to dread as well as 
profit to hope, his exertions will only be half of 
what are necessary for supplying a country. 
The application of this to the present question 
is obvious. The British and Foreign Bible 
Society may print a sufficient stock of Bibles to 
give one to every family, or even every grown 
person, in a foreign country, at half of the 
ordinary price. They may send this stock to 
the principal towns, and even the parishes ; 
but still the question remains, How are these 
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books to be distributed ? If they are delivered 
to the trader at even half the ordinary price, 
he has just so much less inducement to bestir 
himself in getting them sold, as he has less of his 
own trading capital embarked in them, and less 
loss or inconvenience to apprehend by [from?] 
a tardy sale. Give him the copies for nothing, 
or for a trifle, and it is evident he would not be 
at the expense and trouble of packing up and 
transporting to distant markets, fairs, or other 
places of sale, goods which occupied little or no 
portion of his trading capital. If trade, then, 
be the means adopted by the Society for its 
Bible distributions, they are depriving that 
means of half the stimulus which urges it in 
supplying mankind with their other wants. 
If, on the contrary, they trust to the good-will 
and zeal of agents, either paid, or actuated by 
Christian charity, it is incumbent on the good 
and able men who direct its affairs to satisfy 
the world that this is a permanently effective 
means, and that the channel of trade would be 
imperfect and temporary compared to distri- 
bution by their agents.” 

In a literary journal we must copy what 
relates to language: — 

“The Lappish tongue (says Mr. L.), is 
apparently very rich in those inflexions or ter. 
minations which denote the different relations 
of objects. There are ten cases of nouns 
marking various relations of presence, absence, 
distance, which in other languages are denoted 
by distinct words or prepositions. The lan- 
guage appears not to have been altogether 
reduced to a printable state, by the adoption of 
proper signs for those sounds which our alpha- 
bet cannot express. It has been studied, and 
grammars of it published, by Leem, and by 
Professor Rask; but their jabours were not 
intended for the Laplander, but for the conti- 
nental philologist. In the hundred years from 
1728 to 1828, all that has been printed for the 
use of the Laplander, is a catechism, a trans. 
lation of a few of the Psalms, and the first 
two chapters of the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
There appear to be difficulties from the dif- 
ference of dialects, even among this handful of 
people, and from their scattered and partly 
wandering state, which make it impracticable 
to give them school-instruction in reading, 
and consequently to convey knowledge to 
them by the press. The Americans appear 
to overcome such small impossibilities. ‘They 
have given the Cherokee instruction, re- 
ligion, a printed language, and even political 
newspapers in it. The Europeans have not, 
to this day, given the Laplander the Scriptures 
in his language; and if the Bible were trans- 
lated, it would be useless to him, as they have 
not taught him reading. His religious in- 
struction at present consists in hearing a ser- 
mon in an unknown tongue, which the clerk 
translates, sentence after sentence, on the spot, 
into the Lappish. It is curious, and, but for 
the serious nature of the subject, would be 
very amusing, to observe the inconsistency of 
human action, and how much imagination 
influences the undertakings of the most sober- 
minded and sincere. The Danes were among 
the first who sent out missionaries to distant 
lands, to India and Greenland, seeking, amidst 
dangers and privations which excite and gra- 
tify the imagination, to instruct the heathen 
and diffuse the knowledge of the truths of 
Christianity; and they forgot, in their zeal, 
the more obscure and easy duty of instructing 
the heathen at their own door—their fellow 
subjects, the Laplanders.” 





Life of Edward the Black Prince, &c. 
(Second notice: Battle of Cressy.) 
WE proceed with our extracts from this inter- 
esting work. 

** Edward the Black Prince was now enter- 
ing his sixteenth year. His body, naturally 
strong and vigorous, had been hardened by the 
fatigues and exercises of a military education ; 
and his mind, whose original capacity was great, 
had been stimulated to exertion by many a 
lesson of honour, by the example of his mother’s 
generous virtues, and his father’s ever-growing 
renown. The bright world of youth was all 
before him; and his mental and corporeal 
powers, his period of life, his station in society, 
the habits he had acquired, and the objects 
which had been presented to his hopes, all 
taught him ardently to seek that active employ- 
ment of his faculties which is necessary to the 
health, to the happiness, to the existence of 
man. Opportunity was now about to be pre- 
sented to him; and while his father hastened 
the necessary preparations for the invasion of 
France, which he once more determined to un- 


(tii | 
conciled with any degree of truth or information 
on the part of the historians. By some it is 
stated to have consisted ‘of more than 1000 
large and 500 small vessels ; and by others, the 
number of ships is reduced to 200. Of men at 
arms 4000, with 10,000 archers, 12,000 Welsh, 
and 6000 Irish, constituted, according to the 
best accounts, the whole force which accom. 
panied the king: but these were led by twenty. 
four of the most famous commanders of Christ. 
endom, famous not alone for their valour but 
their skill. In the monarch’s own ship, sailed 
also Godfrey of Harcourt, and Edward, prince 
of Wales; the latter in his sixteenth year, 
animated by all the eager hopes of youth, and 
the aspirations of mighty genius struggling 
forward towards the fitting field for its active 
exertion ; the former burning with the near 
prospect of that revenge, which, as it is one of 
the most purely criminal, is one of the most 
powerful of the human passions. The insti. 
gations of De Harcourt had undoubtedly hast- 
ened the steps of the English king; and his 
persuasions now guided him to that part of the 





dertake, the prince, with far more eager zeal,|country with which he himself was best ac- 
prepared for the first time to mingle with con-(quainted, and where his influence and know- 
flicting hosts, and tread the field of battle. The ledge might be most serviceable to the cause he 
ardour of youth, and youth’s unthinking in-| had espoused.” 

experience, led him already to contract debts} At La Hogue, where they disembarked, 
which, we are particularly told, were incurred; Edward was dubbed a knight by his father’s 
in consequence of the immense expense attend- own hand; and the army advanced into the 
ant upon the first military expedition in which | heart of France, daily skirmishing with the 
he was engaged. Nor, indeed, can we wonder, |enemy. Caen was taken by storm, and im- 
that with credit easily obtained, he followed the; mense plunder acquired and sent to England. 
example set him by his father, who at the very| The passage of the Somme below Abbeville 
same time was engaged in compelling very in-| (24th August, 1346), was a gallant and saving 
voluntary loans from all who could furnish him | exploit, and “ Edward now proceeding towards 
with money. Nevertheless, the habit thus} Hesdin, advanced into the forest of Cressy, and 
early begun, I mean the habit of undertaking! halted for the night in the open fields: Hugh 
more than his resources were calculated to sus-! Le de Spencer, with a considerable force, was 
tain, is unhappily to be traced throughout the} detached to Crotoy, which town he took by 
life of Prince Edward ; and we do not wonder assault, after a severe conflict, in which 4000 
to find the same person who at fifteen was thus | of the French men at arms were slain. The 
pressed by creditors, and burdened with debt, | capture of that city removed all danger of want 
terminating his career in the midst of diffi-/from the English army ; for large stores both 
culties and sorrows, hurried on by the same of wine and meal were found therein, and were 
disproportion between his endeavours and his' immediately transported to the main body of 
means. It may be said in his defence, that in! the forces then lying in the forest, a little to 
almost all instances his financial embarrass-| the west of the small town of Cressy. The 
ments proceeded rather from unfortunate cir-| possession of Crotoy, and of the mouth of the 
cumstances compelling him to incur expense, Somme, would now have rendered it easy for 
than from profusion in the conduct of his enter-| the English monarch, had he been so inclined, 
prises; but, liberal and not careful, his error! to transport his troops to England, and to leave 
lay in not providing for times of exigency by|a country through which he had made one of 
frugality in moments of plenty; and few per-| the most daring and most successful marches 
sons who trace the consequence of events in|that are recorded in the annals of warfare. 
history will doubt, though parsimony be a vice; But he could now choose his own ground ; his 
more contemptible in a monarch than in an in-| confidence in his troops and himself was great; 
dividual, that the want of proper economy is a|his men were animated with the memory ol 
failing in a prince most dangerous both to his) many triumphs; and he resolved to make a 
people and to himself. On the present occasion | stand in Ponthieu, notwithstanding the im- 





it will be seen that a number of delays, which 
were imposed upon the Prince of Wales by the 
circumstances of the country, forced him to 
maintain a great military establishment for 
nearly a year in perfect idleness ; and thus, to 
free him from the pressure of his debts, his 
father was obliged, when the time of activity at | 
length arrived, to grant him the privilege of | 
conveying his property by will to executors, | 
who by the same act were invested with power 
to hold all the lands and revenues which had 
been granted to him for one year after his 
death, % ws ° S 

* At length, in the middle of July 1336, 
Edward sailed from the Isle of Wight, leaving 
his second son, Lionel, guardian of the kingdom 
during his absence. The number of ships 
which accompanied the monarch on his voyage, 
is more variously mentioned than can be re- 





mense numerical superiority of the enemy. In 
pursuance of this intention he despatched the 
Earl of Warwick on the morning of Friday 
the 25th of August, 1346, together with God- 
frey of Harcourt and Lord Cobham, to examine 
the country, and make their report concerning 
the capabilities of the ground: and the result 
of the information they brought back was the 
choice of the famous field of Cressy. The plan 
of the battle was drawn out by the king and 
his councillors; and Edward, who seems t0 
have appreciated fully the character and talents 
of his son, resolved, as the greatest and most 
chivalrous favour he could confer, to yield t 
the prince the place of danger and of honour, 
and, in his own words, ‘ to let the day be his. 
He was not, however, without a parents anx~ 
iety; and, in the division which the — 
Prince was appointed to command, we iin 
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most of the famous knights of the English 
army; while the Earl of Warwick and the 
renowned John Chandos were commanded to 
direct and aid, and never to quit the gallant 
heir to the English throne, who had then 
just completed his sixteenth year.” 

The battle itself is drawn with much spirit, 
principally from Froissart, but corrected from 
Michael Northburgh, Villani, Knighton, Wal- 
singham, and others; but its chief points are 
so well known, that we shall merely copy a few 
brief passages :— 

“The Count of Alengon and the Duke of 
Loraine fell early in the battle. The young 
Count of Blois, dismounting with his household 
knights, fought his way forward on foot to the 
very standard of the Prince of Wales, and it 
would appear fell by the hand of the young 
commander himself. ° . * 

“For this anecdote,’’ says Mr. J., “ of the 
Count de Blois, I am indebted to a contem- 
porary poem on the battle of Cressy, published 
by M. Buchon, to whose efforts in elucidation 
of Froissart we owe so much. It is stated in 
the old MS. from which it is taken, to have 
been composed by one of the attendants of 
John of Hainault, and is to be found in the 
manuscripts of the Bibliothéque du Roi, No. 
6271. - = @ 

“ Still, as the French men at arms dashed 
down upon the English ranks, they met the 
same fate as those who had preceded them ; 
and wounded, slain, or hurled from their 
dying horses, they lay upon the field of battle 
encumbered with their armour; while troops 
of the half-armed Welshmen rushed hither and 
thither through the midst of the fight, putting 
to death every one who was once smitten to 
the ground. The Count of Harcourt, with 
his nephew, the Count d’Aumale, and his two 
gallant sons, fell together on the same bloody 
plain, notwithstanding all the efforts made to 
save them by their unhappy relation, who 
fought on the part of the victors; and Charles 
of Luxemburgh, seeing his banner down, his 
troops routed, his friends slain, himself se- 
verely wounded in three places, and the day 
irretrievably lost, turned his rein and fled, 
casting off the rich surcoat of his arms, to avoid 
being recognised. “ * * Villani repre- 
sents the Welsh as armed with short lances, 
wherewith they slaughtered a great number of 
the horses of the French men at arms; and it 
seems certain, that by their activity and daring 
they contributed not a little to the success of 
the day.” 

On the questio vexata of the three feathers, 
our author says,—** Advancing directly against 
the Prince of Wales, the blind monarch was 
carried into the midst of the thickest strife. 
He was there seen fighting gallantly for some 
tme, till at length the standard of Bohemia 
went down. John of Luxemburgh was found 
next day dead upon the field of Cressy, and all 
his friends around him, with their horses still 
linked to one another by the bridles.” And 
Mr. J. adds, “ I have long hesitated whether 
‘0 adopt the account usually given in regard of 
the three feathers, now called the Prince to 
W ales’s feathers, and said to have been won by 
Edward the Black Prince from the old King of 
Bohemia, on whose banner they were borne. 
The Statement rests solely, I believe, upon the 
authority of Camden, who does not -mention 
whence he derived it; but he is in general so 
‘ceurate, that I can scarcely doubt that he 
umself received it from some source worthy of 
confidence. It is true that this emblem formed 
no part of the arms of Bohemia, but John of 

uxemburgh laid claim to so many small sove- 





reignties in Italy and other countries, that it 
might well form a badge of authority of which 
he might be the more anxious to retain the 
symbol, as he had, in almost all instances, lost 
the reality. In a number of miniatures in my 
possession, from the earliest MSS. of Froissart, 
which I have been able to discover, a person is 
to be seen in all the battles —— whom, from the 
arms, we distinguish as the Black Prince — 
bearing uniformly a plume of white feathers on 
the helmet ; but it is to be remarked, that on 
the seals of a number of other princes of his 
house the same emblem is likewise to be found. 
The motto, ‘ Ich diene, I serve,’ might well be 
used by John of Bohemia after his reverses. * * 

** Adam Murimouth declares that the royal 
standard-bearer of France was slain before the 
king’s face: and that the standard itself was 
only saved by a knight cutting it from the 
lance to which it was attached, with his sword, 
wrapping it round his body, and thus carrying 
it from the field. bd id $ 

*¢ In the account I have given (says Mr. J. 
in continuation) it will be seen, that I have 
made no mention whatever of the use of 
cannon at the battle of Cressy. I find not 
the slightest reason, except the assertion of 
Villani, who very evidently had but a faint 
idea of the engine he mentions, to suppose that 
they were employed upon that occasion, and 
every reason to suppose that they were not. 
The march of Edward through Normandy, and 
his retreat upon Cressy, were so rapid, that it is 
impossible his army could have been encum- 
bered with any of the great military engines at 
that time in use. The care with which he avoided 
attacking any fortified place would seem to 
prove that he had none even of the usual im- 
plements for siege along with him; and the 
passage of the Somme at Blanche Tache pre- 
sented an obstacle to the conveyance of artil- 
lery, which, in those days, must have been 
insurmountable. The mistaken idea that he 
had carried a train of cannon from England I 
believe to have originated in the use he made 
of them in the subsequent siege of Calais; but 
at that time, it must be remembered, he had 
every opportunity of receiving them from Eng- 
land; whence he was daily supplied with men 
and ammunition. Had cannon been used at 
Cressy, Froissart could not have avoided men- 
tioning the fact, especially as he states the 
various arms employed, and examines parti- 
cularly which sort of troops effected most 
against the French: nor is there any recorded 
instance of cannon having been used, except in 
the attack or defence of fortified places, for 
many years after this period.” 

The surrender of Calais has ever been a sub- 
ject of such romantic interest, that we cannot 
help thinking it will yet bear some further 
notice, which, however, we must reserve. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ANCIENT INTERCOURSE BETWEEN INDIA 
AND EUROPE. 

(Conclusion.) 

4. Rose-oil.—From the lands on the Ganges 
we take ourselves to the far-famed Cashmere, 
which, though it is true it is not watered by the 
Indus, but by a tributary, the Behut or Chelum, 
the Hydaspes of the ancients, belongs still to 
the basin of this stream. The question as to 
whether Cashmere was known in the Persian 
times turns principally on a single point, whether 
it is identical with the Caspatyrus of Herodotus, 
which, in an early inquiry, we were disposed to 
doubt, but which is proved affirmatively by Rit- 
ter, to whose opinion we readily accede, in so far 





as not merely the province Cashmere, but also its 
dependent lands, are considered as a considerable 
state. Without repeating his geographic proofs, 
we will corroborate his opinion by instancing 
its products, among which we shall first men- 
tion otto of roses. 

In the fragment of Ctesias, cap. 28, we read 
the following. ‘‘ There is in India a tree of the 
height of the cedar or the cypress; its leaves 
are somewhat like those of the palm, only 
rather broader. It has a blossom like the male 
laurel, only it bears no fruit. It is called in 
India, Caspian; but in Greek, ugogedov, rose~ 
oil; and is very rare. There come from it 
drops of oil, which are wiped off with wool and 
are squeezed out into alabaster boxes. It is 
thick, and in colour deep red; but it has of all 
things the most exquisite odour. It is said that 
it can be perceived at the distance of five stadia. 
The king alone, however, and his relations 
possess any of it; but some is sent by the king 
of India to the King of Persia: he himself 
(Ctesias) had seen and smelled it. The smell is 
indescribable, and surpasses all others svever. 
That rose-oil is here spoken of the name 
sufficiently proves, though a production of 
Cashmere: the roses of that place, a peculiar 
species, from which it is prepared, are famed 
throughout the East. The costliness of this 
oil, which at present is brought from Persia, is 
also known with us, where it is, as it were, 
weighed against gold, drop by drop. But 
whence arises the false account that it is pro- 
cured from a very high tree? This is explained 
by what the British traveller, Forster, relates 
of the two productions which are the boast of 
the gardens of Cashmere.* ‘The first is the 
Eastern platanus, which here attains its highest 
perfection, with silver-coloured bark and pale 
green leaves, having some resemblance to an 
open hand. The prize, however, over all the 
other productions of the place, is borne away by 
the famous roses from which the otto (rose-oi!) 
is prepared. Now, is it at all surprising that, 
both standing together in the royal garden 
mentioned by Ctesias, cap. 30, and visited by 
Forster, their productions have been inter- 
changed? If, now, rose-oil is really spoken of 
here, we arrive at the following important re- 
sults. Cashmere must have had at that time its 
own king, which is confirmed by its annals 
recently made known. It was, therefore, not 
a Persian province, even though the Persian 
power may have extended to its immediate 
neighbourhood. However, a — intercourse 
existed, since presents of rose-oil and costly 
robes, as it will presently be shewn, were sent 
thence to the Persian court. Probably even 
Cashmereans came to Persia; for Ctesias in- 
forms us he had seen Indians of a white colour, 
two women and fivemen. The fair complexion 
of the people of Cashmere is well known, and 
if presents were sent thence, it could only have 
been so done by the subjects of the King of 
Cashmere. 

The royal gardens, which Ctesias, cap. 18, 
mentions, were described also by Bernier, the 
first of modern travellers who visited Cashmere, 
in the train of the Great Mogul, Aurung Zeb, 
viz. the garden of the old King Achiavel. Ber- 
nier meritions a remarkable springt in them, 
which has so much resemblance with that de- 
scribed by Ctesias, cap. 30, that one readily 
takes the two for one and the same. ‘ The 
spring,”’ says Ctesias, ** burst forth from a rock 
with such force, that the water thrown into 
the basin is thrown back again high into.the 


* Travels from Bengal to England, b. ii. page 15. 
+ Bernier’s Voyages, vol. ji. p 295. 
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air. Its water is very cold but pleasant, and 
the nobles, men and women, bathe therein, 
for the benefit of their health.” 

‘ In the garden of the old King of Cashmere,” 
says Bernier, ‘‘ the most remarkable object is a 
. spring, which bursts out of the earth with such 

force, that it ought to be called a river rather 
than a brook. The water is uncommonly fine, 
but so cold that one can scarcely hold the hand 
in it.” Hot springs, also, as could scarcely be 
otherwise in so high a mountainous tract, are 
mentioned by Ctesias, as well as by modern 
travellers. 

5. Shawl wool and its native clime.—From 
Cashmere we now proceed to the countries bor- 
dering on it to the eastward; which, with- 
in these last twenty-five years, first began 
to be explored and brought out of utter dark- 
ness. We owe this to British travellers, who, 
with surprising boldness, penetrated thither — 
a Captain Napier, Herbert, Webb, Hodgson ; 
but especially, lastly, to the brothers Gerard, 
and Moorcroft. The object of these travels 
was the discovery of the sources of the Indus 
and Ganges, and their tributaries, the Setledge 
and Jumna. In this they have succeeded. In 
1808, Napier and Webb reached the sources of 
the Ganges, and Moorcroft, in 1812, those 
of the Indus and Setledge. This brought them 
into those parts of India, into the interior of 
the Himalaya, which are most important for 
our inquiries. Their results are to be found in 
the Asiatic Researches (particularly vol. xii. 
and ma and from these chiefly have they 
been collected by Ritter, and accompanied with 
a very valuable map of the Himalaya*; with- 
out which the present investigation could 
scarcely have been successfully pursued. Our 
problem, therefore, is to compare the accounts 
of the ancients especially, with those of British 
travellers; and to see how far the former can be 
explained by the latter. That the above 
remarks on Ctesias hold also here, is self- 
evident. 

The inquiry, therefore, must not be confined 
to Cashmere— it must extend to the sources of 
the Indus and Setledge ; for it is well known 
that the shawl wool, properly the fine wool of 
goats, though it is worked up in Cashmere, 
comes from far distant lands. These districts, 
being the highest aim of the sacred pilgrim- 
ages, are called, in India itself, the Holy Land ; 
and, in our common maps, are put down as 
Little Thibet. They extend from 30° to 34° 
north latitude, and form a high table-land, 
from 12 to 14,000 feet above the sea-level, 
between the loftiest summits of the Himalaya 
chain, which rise to double the height of Mount 
Blanct; on whose summit, inaccessible to 

‘mortals, Maha-Deo sits enthroned, together 
with his court, in his kailas. On the west and 
south they are bounded by this chain, on the 
east by Greater Thibet, and, northward, extend 
as far as the borders of Khoten, in Badagscha, 
on the southern extremity of Little Bucharia. 
With the lands on the Upper Indus and Set- 
ledge, whose sources are found here, these 
regions comprehend the still independent 
country of Ladakh, with its capital, Lé; the 
principal market for the shawl goat - wool, 
where Moorcroft abode two years, and south. 
wards the town Gertope, with its market for 
the sheep-wool. Within these limits, also, 
above the sources of the Indus, are the holy 





* It is to be found at the end of the volume of the 
Ta of the Berlin Academy of Sciences for the 
year \ 

t Gerard calculates the highest elevation to be about 
29,000 feet above the sea. ‘* No e can describe the 
sublimity of this scene, where the earth seems to unite 
itself to heaven,"—Ritter, p. 574 





lakes, Mapang and Herang; which, however, 
when the waters are high, form only one, above 
twenty miles in circumference, and out of which 
the Setledge rises : the holiest aim of pilgrims, 
and happy is he accounted who has reached 
there. As yet, Moorcroft is the only European 
who has penetrated to them ; without, however, 
venturing to go round them. On these high 
plains there are no settled towns to be found ; 
and even Gertope is only an encampment for 
the summer. It is, however, the pasture land 
of the goats and sheep which afford the finest 
wool. Moorcroft saw them here, large and 
powerful, in great herds, of more than 40,000 
in number. The wild horse and ass, also, race 
about here in troops. The country, too, 
abounds in gold, which is obtained from the 
earth with little difficulty. 

To this district must be referred the accounts 
of Ctesias, though ew @re, indeed, somewhat 
bordering on the fabulous. ‘* Ctesias treats,” 
it proceeds, ‘* of the Holy Land, in the desert 
(+% aoxnrw), at which one arrives in fifteen 
days from the mountains of the cornelians. 
In these mountains are dug out the cornelian, 
the onyx, and other precious stones, from which 
are made signet rings.” 

We have, therefore, here, together with the 
name, a determination of the site: where these 
mountains are to be sought for is not doubtful. 
It is in the country of Khoten, about 36° N., 
whence, first of all, according to Marco Polo, 
and later Jesuit missionaries, in addition to the 
above-named stones, the sapphire, or Lapis 
lazuli comes also, and the stone Ha, so greatly 
sought after in China, and which Abel Re- 
musat, in his ‘Histoire de Khoten,” regards 
as jaspers. Now, fifteen days’ travelling hence, 
southward, leads us whither? The day’s jour- 
ney, reckoned at twelve geographical miles, 
make one hundred and eighty miles, or three 
degrees of latitude ; and we find ourselves nearly 
in the centre of the Holy Land, on the south- 
ern border of Ladakh, whose chief town, Lé, 
according to the calculation of Moorcroft, lies 
about 34°10’. Greater accuracy in the accounts 
cannot be required ; for the site of Khoten, whi- 
ther, alas! Moorcroft could not penetrate, as 
the Chinese would not permit him to pass, is 
as yet not mathematically determined. But, 
for our objects, these accounts are quite suf- 
ficient. The reckoning by days, however, evi- 
dently alludes to a_line of trade; and most re- 
markable is it, that Moorcroft discovered here 
the remains of an artificial road, which, going 
southward, through the high passes of the 
Himalaya, leads toward India ; but which, in 
the present day, is shut by the Chinese. Is 
this the ancient line of road to the Ganges 
land ? Where nature prescribes the roads, they 
remain for the most part unaltered; but the 
hinderance of the Chinese, after the conquests 
of Little Bucharia and Great Tartary, have 
effected some alterations here. 

The natural condition of the Holy Land.— 
It is called the Holy Land in the desert, in the 
uninhabited region. This is as true as it is 
descriptive. There are found there no longer 
any cities or towns. Even Gertope, as has 
been already said, is only a summer encamp- 
ment, consisting of tents, at the time of the 
market being held there. 

It is the land of pilgrimage. Thus, also, it is 
described by Ctesias. There are there cele- 
brated every year festivals in honour of the 
sun ; in order to favour which the sun appears 
cool for one month. The legend can easily 
be explained by the time of year: but that the 
sun was an object of worship in the most an- 
cient religion of nature, among the Hindoos, 





has been clearly shewn from the hymns to the 
sun in the Vedas. 

To the chief wonders of the place belong the 
two Holy Lakes, which are the ultimate object 
of the pilgrimages, which, however, often make 
but one under 30° N. Were they known to 
Ctesias? This question we can answer in 
the affirmative. In the middle of India, 
in the land of the Pigmies, is a lake of 800 
stadia in circumference. On the surface of this 
lake, in calm weather, there floats a species 
of oil, which the inhabitants, navigating it 
in canoes, collect and make use of. Around 
the lake are many and very high mountains; 
in its neighbourhood, silver and gold are dug 
up, though at no great depth. Further, im- 
mense herds of goats and sheep as big as asses, 
In this country there lives a black race with 
dogs’ heads; and there are also found there in 
abundance wild horses and asses.”” Cap. 11, 
12, 22. All this applies to the sacred lakes, 
Its situation, the middle of India; its circum. 
ference, 800 stadia—80 geographical miles ; it 
is inclosed with high mountains, the highest 
chain of the Himalaya. 

The oil floating on it may possibly be natrum; 
and Moorcroft is witness that it is navigated by 
canoes or boats. 

But that Ctesias knew this lake, is testified 
by the narrative (cap. 4) of another, but neigh. 
bouring wonder-lake, which shews how such 
legends arose. ‘* There is a spring in India, 
from which gold is yearly collected in earthen 
vessels. The spring is square, and about six. 
teen ells in circumference. ‘The vessels must 
be of earth, as the gold thickens in them, 
and they must be broken for the gold to be 
taken out. Each collection equals a talent.” 
Moorcroft gives the key to this story. ‘ In 
Ticton Puri, not far from the Holy Lake, there 
are hot springs, which present the most sin- 
gular phenomenon that I ever witnessed : two 
streams, about six inches each in breadth, break 
forth from a bed of limestone, and yield a pre- 
cipitate. Near the stream it is quite white, 
then it becomes light yellow, and afterwards 
deep yellow. These form different strata as 
they harden.’? Need we then wonder, if the 
story has made gold out of this yellow preci- 
pitate ? 

As to its productions, the very fine wools 
procured from its goats and sheep are unques- 
tionably the most prominent; Ctesias knew 
them very well, and often mentions them. 
(Cap. 13, 22, &c. &c.) ‘‘ The dog-headed 
people,”’ he says, ‘* have many sheep and goats; 
their riches are calculated thereby.” But he 
knows likewise their species ; he distinguished 
the larger kind nearly as large as asses.” That 
the noble goats are of a large size is, indeed, 
remarked by Moorcroft. But especially must 
it be remarked here, that sheep and goats are 
used in this place as beasts of burden. Her- 
bert met whole caravans of them bearing the 
shawl wool and salt, packed on their backs. 
The goats are bred especially in Cashmere, 
and in the province of Mir-wardun; and have 
probably given occasion to the story of little 
horses, oxen, and sheep, not bigger than lambs. 
(Cap. 11.) The last story, however, has com- 
plete historic ground. We know these little 
sheep or goats, from the description of Moor- 
croft, who calls them Puri sheep.* They are 
native in Ladakh; and are not bigger than a 
six-months’ lamb in England; but have the 
most delicate flesh and fine wool. He had 
some idea of transporting them to the Scottish 
Highlands, and collected 200 of them, which, 
in case of his death— and he died, alas! on his 

* Transactions of the Asiatic Society, vol. i- p. 4% 
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return== he bequeathed to the British govern- 
ment. 

To the remarkable species of animals of this 
district must be added the wild horses and 
asses, Which range around in herds; but, ac- 
cording to Moorcroft’s confession, cannot be 
described with sufficient accuracy for natural 
history, since, in consequence of their wildness, 
it is impossible to catch them. That Ctesias 
often mentions and describes them has been 
already remarked. I do not doubt but from 
them arose the story of the unicorn, which 
belongs to the fabulous creatures which, as at 
Persepolis, are formed by a composition from 
several kinds of animals. That wild asses gave 
their chief features is clear from the paintings 
in Persepolis ; whether the horn was borrowed 
from the rhinoceros must remain yet awhile 
undecided. 

Near to the Holy Lake, there is, according 
to the testimony of Ctesias, a land rich in 
silver and gold especially. This is word for 
word confirmed by the description of Moor- 
croft. The earth in the high lands around the 
sources of the Indus, has a remarkably red 
colour, a sign ofa rich gold deposit, which often, 
asin the Ural, is found in large solid masses. 
Even Herodotus’s account of the gold-guarding 
ants, which he describes as an’ animal some- 
thing of the marmot kind, finds here its natu- 
ral explanation. The soil is burrowed by a 
species of animals like large rats, which sit on 
their haunches before the burrows, and so 
seems to guard them. 

The Inhabitants.—That in a land so full of 
marvels, the accounts of the inhabitants should 
be carried into the fabulous, is only what was 
to be expected. Among these the most pro- 
minent are the dog-headed race (xvvoxt@adzu). 
Whoever is acquainted with the denominations 


of distant lands, so often taken from animals, 
as, for instance, the dog-Indians, the fox- 
Indians, &c., in North America, will only sup- 
pose a race who, in the shape of their head, 
had something peculiar; though fancy and fic- 
tion may seek to decorate with “ tails,’’ canine 


teeth, &c., &c. But that this is the correct 
view of the case, is clear from the circumstance 
that the race is described by no means as a 
savage tribe, but as a just (3:xa.0), pastoral 
people (c. 22.); who, indeed, did not pursue 
agriculture, for the nature of the country 
does not permit it, but lived on the produce 
of their great herds of goats and sheep, and 
partly, also, by the chase. In the summer, 
they wandered about with their flocks, and in 
the winter lead a sort of Troglodyte life, as the 
pastoral tribes in these parts are still accus- 
tomed todo. But, at the same time, they were 
also a trading people, who, partly with the pro- 
duce of their flocks, partly with dye,articles 
(of which hereafter), purchased arms and 
clothing from the Indians, to whose king they 
Were tributaries. But, as it was a race dis- 
Unguished from the Indians by their black 
colour and their language, there could be 
carried on only a dumb traffic. Even at the 
Present, there is a remnant of this people, 
with whom the British copamissary, Trail, 
us acquainted, in his *¢ Statistics of Ke- 
maun, a province bordering on the Holy Lake, 
under the name of Dom.* They are a black 
mee, with woolly hair, entirely distinct from 
¢ Indians, and are regarded as the original 
race, but, at present, reduced, like the Hot- 
tentots, to vassalage. 
F rontanufactured Productions. —As it is clear, 
chen preceding remarks, that the raw ma- 
—Atm which the costly Indian shawls are 
Asiatic Researches, vol, xvi. 
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made, was produced in the countries that it 
now is, and was an object of trade, it must ap- 
pear highly probable that this was also the case 
with respect to the fabrication thereof. But 
there is no want of direct testimony on the 
point both as to the weavingand dying. As tothe 
dying, we find a fragment full of information 
in Ctesias, which Alian has preserved for us, 
14 B.c. 26: ‘In the mountains where the 
dog-headed people reside, there is in India a 
stream two stadia in breadth, called Hy- 
parchos (in Greek), good-bringing. On the 
banks of this river stand trees which spread 
over it, and out of which, for thirty days, 
amber exudes, and falls in drops as Jarge as 
almonds into the river, where it hardens. It 
is called hyptachora (in Greek), sweet. These 
grains are collected by the Cynocephali, who 
bring, every year, one thousand talents of them 
to the King of India; the rest, however, they 
exchange for bread, meal, clothes of bark, and 
for arms. In these trees, there lives a kind of 
animal as big as beetles, red as cinnabar, with 
long feet, and soft as worms. These little 
creatures the Indians pound together, and 
colour their cloths therewith, more beautifully 
than the Greeks, upper and under garments ; 
finer, too, even than the Persians. 

One might be disposed to explain this by the 
cochineal, but the climate does not allow of it, 
for, as a mountain district, it would be too 
cold for cochineal. We are indebted to Wel- 
ford for the true solution, who, in the “‘ Asiatic 
Researches,” vol. ix., takes it to be the Indian 
lac, which is produced in the high lands be- 
tween Cashmere and Tibet, on the banks of the 
upper Indus and Ganges. But a twofold pro- 
duction is here spoken of; first of all, the gum 
which exudes from the trees, and then, harden- 
ing, falls off in little balls. This, therefore, is 
a gum which, in the dry season of the year— 
which, indeed, is rather shortly set down for 
thirty days— breaks out from the started bark, 
and when collected forms a considerable article 
of trade. This trade is carried on by the so- 
called Cynocephali, just as the tribes of the 
Moors with the gums at Senegal. The quantity 
of this gum must be very considerable, since 
they not only sent 1000 talents of it as a tribute 
to the king, but also made it the chief object of 
of their trade ; since they procured for it in ex- 
change, from the Indians, the above-mentioned 
necessaries. 

Buta second and different production was the 
dye article which is prepared from the worms 
subsisting on these trees, dried and rubbed to 
powder. The lac has these qualities, in com- 
mon with cochineal, that the worms live on the 
leaves of a tree, and support themselves, as 
Ctesias tells us, on its fruits. The most ac- 
curate description we owe to the already men- 
tioned Dutch traveller, Schonten, in his ‘* Voy- 
age aux Indes Orientales,”’ vol. i. p. 566, which, 
at the same time, is the best commentary on the 
passage of Ctesias. ‘‘ The lac,’ he tells us, 
“is procured from a great tree with round 
leaves, on which, during the dry season, an 
immense quantity of winged ants alight, which 
suck out the gum, and then yield out of them- 
selves the lac. The owners of the trees then 
cut off the branches, gather the lac, which is of 
a reddish brown, and pound it toa fine powder, 
and mix it with other colours. The smaller 
river of Ctesias Welford conceives to be a tri- 
butary of the Cosi, which falls into the Ga:nges. 

Connected with this inquiry into the dye 
article, is the question concerning the cloths 
dyed with it. We shall comprehend these 
under the general term of shawls, for it is well 





known that these draperies, which our wom en 
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use only to throw round them, are in the East 
of fave | more general use, and with the men 
also. Of them are formed turbans, girdles, and 
even the larger articles of dress; and as this is 
the case in the upper and higher classes, they 
must consequently form a considerable object of 
commerce. This is not the place to enter more 
deeply into the history of the shawl than is ne- 
cessary to answer the question, whether it was 
known and used in the times of the Persian 
glory? Weare able not merely to answer this 
in the affirmative, but also go still higher; for 
it cannot be doubted but it is mentioned in the 
most ancient epic of India, the Ramajama: in 
that remarkable passage, for instance, where 
the wedding presents of the king’s daughter, 
Sita, are described as consisting, besides the pre- 
cious stones, of woollen (cloths ?), furs, soft silk, 
and many-coloured robes (Ramaj. vol. i. p. 605). 
What are we to understand by woollen cloths 
except shawls of Cashmere ? for, assuredly, only 
the finest of this article could be a worthy 
present for a king’s daughter, and that, too, 
as a wedding present ; the more so as they are 
placed in connexion with the other forei 
articles, with silk from China and furs from the 
North; from which circumstances it, at the 
same time, becomes manifest that, in the earliest 
times of antiquity, a line of trade ran from 
China over the Himalaya to the lands of the 
Ganges. 

But there occurs a singular confirmation in 
the Fragments of Ctesias. After speaking of 
the before-mentioned dyes, he proceeds (/EI. 
loc. cit.):—With these dyes they colour the . 
deep-red larger and smaller garments, and 
whatever else they please. Of these vests, 
however, there are also presents made to the 
King of Persia (where Ctesias himself saw 
them), the beauty of which is most won- 
derful; they excite astonishment; and, when 
put in comparison, far surpass the home pro- 
ductions of Persia. When we remember that 
the Persians and Babylonians were famous for 
their manufactures of robes and carpets, and 
were yet so far surpassed by the Indians, both 
in the texture and colouring, in this case the 
products of their industry must have stood in 
the same relative estimation as in our time ; and 
when we connect this with the countries above 
determined, where they, as the Cashmerean 
even now, obtained their raw material, we can- 
not but think of the self-same fabric which 
still bears away the palm from all European 
manufacture from the same material. They, as 
well as opium, were sent to the Persian court 
as the most costly productions of the country. 
The monuments even seem to prove this. On 
the alto-relief on the walls of Persepolis, which 
represents the yearly arrival of the tributes and 
presents, with their envoys, of the different 
nations of the empire,—behind the first envoy 
follow the bearers of the robes; behind the 
second, bearers of little boxes, probably filled 
with opium, &c.; we the more readily think 
of India, as the third division represents the 
humped species of ox (Bos Indicus). 

How far the writer, by these investigations, 
may have succeeded in throwing light on a 
region of remote antiquity, which, though 
the mother land of the oldest industry and 
of two religions, which there, in the tenets of 
Brahma and Buddha, still closely press on 
each other, has hitherto lain in darkness, must 
be left to the decision of impartial judges. 
Not without good reason has the editor called 
his labours essays (conamina): probably they 
will soon, from circumstances, obtain further 
explanation, and a higher interest. Now that 
the Indusesdetermined, it seems, as the British 
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a 
bulwark of British India—will soon recover its 
old right as the channel of the commerce of the 
world (and, according to the public journals, 
already a treaty has been concluded for its free 
navigation by steam-boats), much on its shores, 
as on those of the Nile, will become clear, of 
which, as yet, our critical acumen does not 
even dream. Much there may be to improve 
and correct. This general result, however, 
the editor maintains he has proved satisfac- 
torily: that the Holy Land in the midst of 
the Himalaya, together with its artificial and 
natural productions, was known to the Per- 
sians; and presented, in this point of view, 
more than 3000 years ago, the same scene as at 
present. . 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
(Bristol: Conclusion.) 
Saturday. ; 

Arter Mr. Vernon Harcourt, Dr. Buckland 
proceeded to the front, and delivered that ad- 
dress which has excited such a flaming contro- 
versy between Geology and the Christian reli- 
gion. The learned author of the last Bridge- 
water Treatise, on presenting his work thus 
publicly to the President, 


** Adverted (says the report) to the subject of doubts 
which agitated some minds as to the theory of the geolo- 
gists, that the world had an existence many millions of 
years before our account of the creation; and stated, that 
it was the opinion of Luther, and other Reformers of the 
Church, that there was not the slightest discrepancy 
tween the theory of the ogists, and the most literal 
translations of the Mosaic legends. There was not the 
slightest doubt that the world had existed for millions 
of years antecedent to the Hebrew account of the 
creation.” 

Who are the right interpreters of Genesis, 
we will not now discuss; the noble marquess, 
having expressed his acknowledgments, 

Sir W. Hamilton was next called on to 
perform his part, which was “‘ to return thanks 
to the Mayor and Corporation for the use of 
the Council House ;"” a task of which this very 
eminent mathematician and astronomer acquit- 
ted himself so ably as to receive the plaudits of 
the audience. And he deserved them, for the 
adulation he laid on thick, ez. gr. 

** All had claims upon them, for all had vied with 
each other in paying attention to the members of the As- 
sociation, and far be it from him to determine who were 
most deserving of their thanks. (Cheers.) If he could 
allude to private hospitality, he should have much to 
say, but he was aware that would not be permitted. He 
could not think of Bristol as one county of England ; it 
was associated in his mind with England itself, because it 
was in Bristol he had first set foot on English ground. 
(Cheers.) He had read of Bristol in Romish days; it 
was an old, a dear gem; it was in England the gem of 
€ His strongest feeling was this, that he was 
then in England, a dear and venerable name, mentioned 
with honour all over the earth. (Loud cheers, and the 
motion carried.) 


The next speaker was Mr. C. Pinney (the 
late mayor), who, in a very neat and appro- 
priate address, returned thanks in the name 
of the chief magistrate, who was unavoidably 
absent. He, however, paid back some of the 
debt of eulogy. 


** When he reflected on the past week, he considered 
that a great advance had been made, and great improve- 
ment likely to result in this their city. (Cheers.) He 
felt considerable hesitation in thus individually express- 
ing himself, but he could not refrain from doing so, 
trusting to their kindness to excuse his inefficiency. 
(Cheers.) He could not resist considering the practical 
results of this splendid meeting, the consequences of 
which were not easily to be calculated — the extension of 
commerce and manufactures — they could not calculate 
what might result from the combination of minds so 
great as they had witnessed. While they admired these 
—— in men, did they not owe a deeper debt of grati- 
titude to Him who had raised up persons of such great 
and eminent minds, id every branch of science, to display 
the glories of His power to the honour of His own great 
name? (Loud cheers.) He might almost add, that the 
had arrived at that period of time in which He had said, 
that many should run to and fro, and knowledge should 
be increased. (Cheers.)” 


This was not amiss, after the preceding 








questionable speech ; and Dr. Buckland again 
occupied the boards, 

«« To move that the thanks of the Association be given 
to the Dean and Chapter of Bristol, for the use of their 
chapter-room. In doing this, he gave a sort of memoir of 
Dr. Beeke, the aged dean of Bristol. He knew from his 
uncle, who was 91 years of age, that Dr. Beeke was taught 
the Hebrew language by his (Dr. Buckland’s) father 
fore he knew his mother-tongue— he was called the om- 
niscient Dr. Beeke. The learned Professor then paid a 
compliment to Mr. Bright, to Mr. Johnson, and to 
Mr. Cumberland, for their hospitality and invitation 
to inspect their treasures. It was in this city he ha 
drunk his geological milk, and the kindness he had 
received never would be erased from his recollection. It 
was only five days ago that his little boy, holding in his 
hand two blind puppies, said to him, *‘ When these young 
puppies can see, and are grown up, will they care about 
their mother?’ He (the doctor) answered, ‘ No;’ the child, 
with ingenuous indignation, said, ‘ What ungrateful dogs 
they are!’ (Cheers.) Gentlemen, I should be a dog, and 
worse than a dog, and guilty of the basest ingratitude, if 
I ever forgot the kindness and benefit which, twent 
years ago, | received in the city of Bristol; and I, and all 
the members of the Association, would be worse than 
dogs, if we ever forgot those benefits and that genuine 
hospitality which we have, on the present occasion, re- 
ceived at ba hands, (Cheers.) his motion was se- 
conded and carried.” 


Mr. Hallam briefly moved a vote of thanks 
to the Society of Merchants for the use of their 
hall; Mr. Murchison, to the Officers of the 
Bristol Institution, which he warmly pane- 
gyrised ; Professor Phillips spoke on the same 
side, in seconding him ; Mr. John Taylor com- 
plimented and moved thanks to the Secretaries, 
&c. of the Local Council, which was seconded 


be. | by Mr. Baily, and Dr. Daubeny returned ac- 


knowledgments for them. 

The Rev. Mr. Stanley appeared next, and 
left nobody to compare with him in this even- 
ing’s competition. He declared that 


** He felt himself in a new situation. When he entered 
that room, he little thought that he should have been 
called upon to address the meeting. Long as he had 
been a member of the Association, he had never felt him- 
self competent to stand forward and utter a word; he 
did not do so, because he felt that in the presence of 
those great men around him he was insignificance itself. 
They were all philosophers; and he felt himself like a 
piston in a steam-engine, descending to a vacuum below, 
under the p of forty at ph (Laughter.) He 
had to move that the thanks of the Association be given 
to the Officers of the Infirmary, the Students of the Me- 
dical School, and to the Officers of the Libraries and Me- 
chanics’ Institution of Bristol. He thought that this 
motion had been put into his hand for the purpose of 
laughing at him. He had not heard of an Infirmary at 
Bristol, and when he looked around and saw the ruddy and 
healthful-looking countenances of her population, he did 
not believe there was an Infirmary here. If there was, 
he was convinced it must be useless; and, for the same 
reason, if there were any medical students, but which 
he doubted, they must have a perfect sinecure. Again, 
as to a Library, what could they want with books? He 
had not looked into a book since he had been in Bristol; 
and he was sure, if he lived here, and heard what he had 
during the week, he should entirely forget how to read. 
The rev. gentleman’s s) h, throughout, kept the au- 
dience in a roar of laughter. The motion was seconded 
and carried.” : 

Dr. Lardner then came forward, and was received with 
loud cheers. Ifthe British Association pro as man 
resolutions as there were claims of gratitude to the inha- 
bitants of Bristol and Clifton, they would propose almost 
as many resolutions as there were houses in the two 
places. They had, therefore, determined to release the 
audience from a situation which would last till morning, 
if their gratitude was adequately expressed (cheers). e 
had to move the thanks of the meeting to the Steam- 
Packet Navigation Company, to the Great Western 
Railway yy to the Zoological and Horticultural 
Societies, to Mr. Millet, for the use of his gardens, and 
to Mr, C. Hare, for the use of his room for the ordinary. 
(Cheers). ‘This motion was ded by Mr. G 
and carried. 

The Marquess of Northampton then called upon T. 
Moore, Esq., to move the next resolution. On that gen- 
tleman’s coming forward, he was received with long-con- 
tinued 

Mr. Moore by saying, that he felt considerable 
surprise when the resolution he was about to — 
had been placed, by the committee, in his hands; but, 
could he have anticipated a receptiun so cordial, so over- 
whelming, as that with which he had been just honoured, 
he should have had no doubt as to the good-natured mo- 
tive which had induced the committee to bring him for- 
ward. He suspected, also, that it had n their wish to 
conduct this intellectual banquet much in the same man- 
ner as the more ordinary corporeal ts were 
managed, and that smalb and Ly dishes like himself 
(cheers and laughter) were thought fittest to follow those 








bons morceaux with which they had been regaled. Mr. M. 





Neen ed 
then read the resolution, viz. ‘* that a vote of thanks be 


given to P. J. Miles, Esq., M.P., D. W. Acraman, Esq. 
and to the Bristol Society of Artists, for their liberality 
in throwing open their valuable collections to the inspec. 
tion of the members of the Asociation ;”* and proceeded 
to say, ‘‘ Whatever humble claims I might have to your 
notice, on more ordi occasions, I can truly and un- 
affectedly declare, that I had but little expectation of 
being so ured on an occasion like the present, when 
so many illustrious sons of science have been brought to- 
gether, from all parts of the world, to communicate and 
interchange their several lights of knowledge; each of the 
distinguished men we see around us being in himself a 


d | link, as it were, in that great encyclopedic chain by which 


all the sciences and arts are connected together, and mu- 
tually sustained. But, though little expecting such an 
honour, I must say, I rejoice that even so humble a re- 
presentative of literature as myself should have been 
noticed on this occasion ; as I think it right, that the 
close union, or rather relationship, which exists between 
all the intellectual pursuits, should be thus cordially re- 
cognised, and that the welcome given by Science to Art 
should be ‘ qualem decet esse sororum.’ It has been said 
— justly, that ‘ Knowledge is Power;’ let us hope it is 
no less a true dictum, that Knowledge is Virtue. Some 
of the eminent men now before us have shewn, in most 
able and luminous treatises, that Science, so far from 
being the enemy, is the hand-maiden, or, if I may so say, 
the torch-bearer of Religion — lighting her hallowed steps 
into those inner recesses of Nature, where the power and 
beneficence of the Deity are seen in his most secluded, 
and hitherto hidden operations. It is not too sanguine, 
then, to hope that a like good effect will flow from the 
study of science, in the paths of moral conduct ; and that 
man, by fathoming and becoming acquainted with the 
mysteries of the material world, may be rendered but the 
more capable of sounding the depths, and regulating the 
movements of that most strange and wi ‘ul microcosm 
— himself.” After some further observations, Mr. Moore 
alluded to the flattering manner in which the noble pre- 
sident (whose ready and playful eloquence, he said, 
shed such a charm over their ings) had alluded to 
his name in connexion with Ireland; and continued as 
follows: ‘* As far as my own feelings are concerned, one 
of the most gratifying circumstances to me, in the present 
meeting, is to see such numbers of my own countr 
around me. To those who have not, like myself, been 
ployed in hing out old historical records, it may 
— be known that there still exists an old charter 
of Henry II., by virtue of which that monarch made 
a present of the city of Dublin to his good people of 
Bristol, to have and to hold, &c., as fully and peaceably 
as ever they had held and enjoyed their own city of 
Bristol. On looking around me here, in the streets, I 
should be almost tempted to imagine that we, of the 
Green Isle, were t to reverse the terms of Henry's 
grant; to turn the tables upon your as the phrase is, and 
were now all flocking over to take possession of the good 
city of Bristol. (Cheers). Lon often I pray may this 
friendly influx on your hospitable shores Tepeated ; 
and long may you as cordially and as numerously return 
the compliment (loud appl ); for these are the valid 
signatures of international compact, fat more binding 
than Henry II., or any less able tyrant can ever enforce. 
These are the true incursions into each other’s territories; 
these are the friendly invasions which will do more to 
blend and incorporate the two countries into one than 
any thing the charters of kings, or mere parliamentary 
acts of union can ever accomplish.” (Long-contmucd 


cheers. 

-_ Henslow seconded this resolution; and Mr. 
Davies Gilbert moved the next, viz. “* The thanks of the 
meeting to the manufacturers and others, who had 
thrown open their doors to the members of the Asso- 
ciation.” f Ad 

Professor Sedgwick was, in spite of evident indispo- 
sition, and a distinct refusal, dragged forward to exhibit 
himself as the seconder of this motion, which he accord- 
ingly did, in a very ungracious fashion, and plainly told 
the audience that he knew nothing about it, but supposed 
it might be deserved. He was, nevertheless, also, much 

Mr. Vernon Harcourt moved ‘ The thanks of the 
Association to the distinguished foreigners, who had 
honoured the meeting with their presence ;” which Baron 
Charles Dupin, Professor Hare, and Dr. Simon, severally 
acknowledged. 

Dr. Lloyd moved ** The thanks of the meeting to the 
president, council, and officers of the Association. 

The Marq Northamp in returning his thanks, 
would not trespass upon them, because he knew how tired 
they must all be. 

The Rev. W. Conybeare also retummed thanks, and the 
meeting broke up shouting. F 

The principal parts, it will thus be seen by 
these extracts, taken from the Bristol news- 
papers, were sustained by the Marquess of 
Northampton, the Rev. Vernon Harcourt, Dr. 
Buckland, Sir W. Hamilton, Mr. Pinney, Mr- 
Hallam, Mr. Murchison, Professor Phillips, 
Mr. J. Taylor, Dr. Daubeny, the Rev. Mr. 














* This exhibition, we rejoice to say, sold 400. —— 
of pictures in the week; but when strangers, oe eae 
of the Association, happened to have ladies with 1 
—— shillings were demanded, and catalogues were 8° 
to them. 
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Stanley, Dr. Lardner, T. Moore, Professor 
Henslow, Mr. Davies Gilbert, Professor Sedg- 
wick, Baron Dupin, Professor Hare, Dr. Simon, 
the Rev. Mr. Conybeare, and several other 
distinguished members of the British Associa- 
tion; and what we have quoted will, we trust, 
be sufficient to confirm the objection to such 
exhibitions, and prevent their occurrence at 
any future meeting. These are not our senti- 
ments alone; and we can assure the Associa- 
tion, that they are strongly felt and openly 
expressed by its best friends. Thus, one high 
literary character writes us :— 

« L beg leave to congratulate you on the excellent no- 
tice you gave of that monstrous abortion, the British 
Association. It is truly pitiful to see how things are 
managed by it, and the absurd self-complacency of the 
directing powers,” 

Another gentlemen, even more distinguished 
in the scientific world, is still more particular 
in his censure. He says, 


looked around you, and exclaimed, ‘ Can this be man !’ 
Our inhabitants have met the Association in a most 
| proper and liberal manner; but, could any one doubt they 
| would do so? Bristol, perhaps, owes More to science | 
than any other place. [We declare she has paid nothing | 
| off this week ] Did any one suppose that her sons would 
| not hail with delight, the scientific men from whose exer- | 
tions they have reaped somuch? But what will they not 

| have gained ? This meeting, we predict, will be the means 
| of promoting inquiry into every branch of science now 
so much on the alert; and we have such natural facilities 
| at our doors, afforded by water as well as land, that we 
| doubt not, in a short time, many apparently difficult pro- 
blems will be solved, and that the whole world will have | 
reason to rejoice that the British Association for a time dwelt | 

| within our walls, 
. . . ' 

Nor is the swift-footed Mercury much behind. 

«* This,” he exclaims, ‘* has been a proud, a gratifying 
week for Bristol! The sages of the earth have congre- 

} gated within her ancient walls: science and philosophy | 
| have been assembled from the east and the west, the 
north and the south, to be re-diffused over every civilised 
part of the habitable globe; and Bristol, honoured Bris- | 
tol, is the point whence learning will desseminate her 
lessons. We have been, literally, jostled by men of the 
most eminent abilities — by foreigners, who had been 
previously rendered familiar to us by their exalted at- | 


{ 


“I cordially agree with you in your remarks on the! tainments, and by countrymen whose names were as our 


British Association. 


The indiscriminate admission of | household gods. 


Here they have met, and, like the fire 


members may augment the funds of the Association, but | produced by the collision of the steel and flint, the result of 


it is questionable whether its objects will be advanced in 
the same ratio. Such excessive crowds necessarily pro- 
duce much disorder and confusion: the mass, not being 
scientific, cannot relish purely intellectual recreation. 
The majority, however, must entertained in its own 
fashion; and thence arise those degrading exhibitions 
which you have so justly reprobated. e character, 
not only of philosophers, but also of science itself, will, I 
fear, be greatly lowered in the estimation of the public, 
unless there be a great reformation.” 

Active and eminent members of the Asso- 
ciation themselves, we can state of our own 
knowledge, were ashamed of and distressed by 
the bombastic and fulsome eulogiums publicly 
poured upon their heads. 

It is possible, had the period of the night 
permitted, that other orations would have been 
delivered, and thanks moved to the Blind Asy- 
lum, Lower Maudlin Lane; Mayor’s Chapel, 
College Green ; the crypt of St. Nicholas, St. 
Nicholas Street; the Coal Gas Works, St, 
Philip’s ; the Oil Gas Works, Cannon’s Marsh ; 
the Anchor Manufactory and Iron Foundry, 
Bathurst Basin; the Scrap Iron Forge and 
Steam Engine Manufactory, St. Philip’s; the 
Cloth Manufactory, Temple Gate; the Sugar 
Refinery, Wilder Street ; Messrs. Holden and 
Vining’s ditto, Stone Bridge ; the Glass Bottle 
Works, Temple Street; the Rope, Twine, 


Flax, Patent Shot, Patent Rope, Porter Brew. | 


ery, Lucas’s Confectionery, and other curious 
places, which were liberally opened to the 
inspection of the philosophers. 

As an appendix to the scientific spouting, it 
may be entertaining to see how cleverly the 
local press adopted the tone of these illustrious 
personages ; and be it told of the press that its 
exertidns, in reporting the proceedings, re- 
flected great credit on its spirit and intelligence. 
But the original articles surely caught their 
splendours from the visitors, and are written in 
the most perfect unison with the speeches we 
have preserved. Our worthy friend, Felix 
Farley, says, felicitously,— 
re We never experienced a more highly gratifying sight. 

ou saw men of the very highest ability—so much so as 
} top astonishment in the minds of most, that men 
‘ uld possess an intellect so powerful, a conception so 
cear, an ingenuity so acute, a memory so strong, an ima- 
sination so vast—in fact, a mind approximating 80 near to 
pafection, as to turn our attention to the Deity ; to wonder 
what that Being must be, who could have created such a 
creature as scientificman, [Poor worms!] If you turned 
= attention to the heavenly bodies, you could find men 
i © could explain every motion that belonged to them ; 
it at proceeded to the earth, there were those to whom 
ene Particle of dust was familiar; if you picked a flower 

4 weed, a friend at pe elbow could explain its pro- 
Eectien, is virtues, and its dangers. You found that not 
nA ~e) eon the waters had passed unheeded; not a stone 
which before you without a name; scarcely a disease to 
bea umanity is liable, but its origin and its consequences 
hai t be traced. Animate and inanimate nature were 
made (2 your view ; the practical effects of all theories 

© apparent. You found that there was hardly any 
» the properties of which were not known; and you 


their being thus brought into contact will be the de- 
velopement of those mysteries of science and art which 
| will tend to the enlightenment of the human race, and 
the amelioration of the condition of man, The recorded 
transactions of the past week will throw a halo around 
our venerated city, and transmit to posterity the name of 
Bristol in conjunction with those improvements and dis- 
| coveries which we may calculate will follow the labours | 
of such an assembled galaxy of profound wisdom.” { 


| And again, in a little lower localised strain, 
| «The meeting could not have been held in Bristol at a 


| more appropriate time for her fame. She has taken an) 
| immense stride in improvement within the last few 
— Our Literary and Philosophical Institution has 
| n the focus around which our local talent has con- 
| stegated in spite of long-cherished, but irreconcilable, | 
prejudices: within its walls has been collected a museum 
not discreditable to the taste and research of a provincial 
city. Nature has furnished us with beautiful displays of | 
| her taste, that are scarcely to be surpassed. Where shall 
; we look for the rival of the lovely rocks of St. Vincent, 
| or the Valley of the Nightingale? And art has not been 
| backward in her improvements: Mr. Miller's gardens 
| and the Zoological Garden must have been gratifying to | 
{men of taste. Our capacious docks are a work of art 
that will be appreciated by the engineers and men of | 
science. The Great Western Railway, too, has made) 
| sufficient progress to gratify curiosity, and reward the | 
| inquiries of the geologist and the phil h We repeat | 
| it, this has been a triumphant week for Bristol.” 


And, then, how the same is reflected by the | 
Mirror! 


** We have elsewhere placed before our readers various 
| accounts of proceedings wh:ch have done lasting honour 
to our city. We verily believe that no stranger, who has 
favoured us with his company, will go away dissatisfied ; 
we are quite certain that Bristol is already, at the least, | 
at a hundred per cent premi in the estimation of every | 
one of them, and we have reason to be proud of it. For} 
hospitality we have long been famous; and there has | 
been any thing but ‘a falling off’ on the present occa- | 
sion, There is scarcely any one of the gentry who has! 
not opened his house gratuitously, for bed and board, to | 
accommodate members of the Association, and a great | 
many tradesfolks have followed the example; i eed, | 
had it been otherwise, Bristol, immense as it now is, | 
could not have found room for the crowds that came 
amongst us.” | 


This is what the Bard of Avon calls excellent 








lecturer, and mixing with the busy throng. An immense 
number of ladies were present; and those who could not 
obtain admission to the theatre, here had an opportunity 
of gazing at those of whom they had heard so much. 
The gardens were very generally admired by those who 
had not previously visited them: thelr attractions are 
well known to every one in their locality. There were 
several marquees, and a long tent was adopted for a 
refreshment-room; ard much, indeed, did the visitors 
appear to require ae for the crowd here was so 
great, that nearly half an hour was occupied in endea- 
vouring to obtain an ice. The company retired highly 
delighted.” 


Museum: Bristol Infirmary. 
** A valuable addition has been recently made by Mr. J. 


| M. Chandler, being the ten stones found in the kidney of 


the late pious and eloquent Baptist minister, Robert Hall; 
nine of them have spikes thrown out in a manner equally 
curious and unique, explaining the cause of the suffer- 
ings this good man experienced from two years’ old to the 
day of his death. The Infirmary itself is also well worthy 
inspection; it has, at this moment, been in existence one 
hundred years, being the oldest in England.” 

The famous Banwell Caves, with their world 
of animal remains, were too far for an ex- 
cursion ; but, on paying a penny, you were 
allowed (on Sunday and Monday) to see the 
foundation -stone of the Suspension Bridge ; 
and, if you paid threepence, you might take 
the hammer in your hand, give the stone a 
knock, and say ‘* God save the king!” or any 
thing else you liked. This was one of the 
ways of turning an honest penay ! 

Two of the matters which interested us most 


| towards the close of the meeting was—1. The 


example of the efficacy of Mr. Lucas's Alphabet 
for Teaching the Blind, of which Mr. Car- 
penter afforded proofs in one of the rooms of 
Section A.. The alphabet consists of four ares, 
and of four straight lines, horizontal, vertical, 
and sloping (both classes, either simple, or 


| modified by both points at one of the ends) ; 


together with some small simple forms for 
vowels; and this variety of distinct forms gives 


|an alphabet abundantly sufficient for the simple 


and the double letters; and also for the nu- 
merals, by which arithmetical calculation is 
readily learnt. We witnessed the ready trans- 
lation of these signs, punched on thin tin, into 
language by several blind boys, and also con- 
versed with Mr. Taylor, so distinguished at 
York for his method of imparting similar be- 
nevolent instructions ; and, without giving any 
opinion, we think it highly desirable that the 
various systems should be carefully compared, 
and the best adopted for the use of blind schools. 

The second subject to which we allude, was a 
private meeting of several members of the As- 
sociation, to take into consideration plans for 
improving the laws of Patents. Sir D. Brew- 
ster was called to the chair ; and the topic was 
much discussed by Messrs. Simpson, Babbage, 
Whitwell, Wheatstone, Rev. W. Taylor, J. J. 
Hawkins, Ettrick, Roberts, Halswell, M‘Cul- 
lagh, and Jerdan ; but, though much important 


| information was given, both relating to Eng- 


fooling, and to the top o’ the bent. It almost} land and the Continent, by several of the most 
beats the members at Dublin, who told of us, | experienced of these gentlemen, who had deeply 
that we were a “‘ Colossal Association, to which | considered the question, as its final disposition 
the eyes of the whole world have not disdained | was postponed, we shall at present only record 
to turn ;” and that ‘our gigantic arms stretched | its having been broached. 

even to America and India,” &c. &c. We! = = 

subjoin but three specimens more of these} FINE ARTS. 

flowers of rhetoric. STATUE OF GEORGE III. 


** Professor Powell recommended the keeping of a} n . a 
register of the tides, particularly as this locality was fa- | We have recely ed from Mr. Westwood, of 
vourabty situated for t e purpoes' et, ayy | Hammersmith, a specimen of an embossed me- 
eneral observations on the great pleasure he had receiv . : a « - Wyatt? a 
fom the real sterling diel ie genius which he was now dallion, being a copy of Mr. Wyatt 8 noble and 
sure prevailed in this neighbourhood, he concluded in a| Spirited statue of George III. It is a repre- 
strain of — ares ree ao S| sentation, ex profile, from Cockspur Street, and 
ance, and beauty, whic eli on e ear with delig: ul) i. 4 " H H H 

armony, and drew forth the unbounded applause of the | does Mr. Westw ood (if by him it has been exe- 
numerous auditory.” |cuted) great credit. Of this statue, however, 

Promenade in Mr. Miller’s Ground. which, like most works of excellence, has beaten 

“ The piiiecepher who, at the dierent meetin Sy hed down the malicious criticisms originally shower- 
astonis! the auditors by the vast depth of his scientific H ; ; ; ] — 
knowledge, was here seen indulging in the luxury of - ied on —~ pony Sepia ——— he a 
female society, throwing aside the stern tone of the! knowledged to be one of the most distinguishe 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE AND 





ornaments of the metropolis, the best view 
(although, as being foreshortened, not so well 
suited to Mr. Westwood’s purpose) is from 
near the door of Messrs. Ransom and Co.’s 
oe eg Here the form and action, 
both of the gallant horse and of his royal rider, 
are seen to the greatest advantage, especially 
under the effect of an evening sun; and the 
general contour “ tells,’’ as artists call it, against 
the sky; an advantage of which the admirer of 
this production of genius and taste can in no 
other position avail himself. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


His Grace the late Duke of Gordon. Painted 
by George Sanders; engraved by John 
Lucas. Boys. 

Penuaprs there is no artist in the country, 

possessed of equal talent, whose productions are 

so little known as those of Mr. Sanders. This 
is principally owing to the circumstance, that 

(whether from pride or from diffidence, we do 

not presume to determine) he has not only in 

general abstained from the public exhibition of 
his works, but has rendered it a matter of diffi- 
culty to get a glimpse of them, even at his own 
residence. The picture, however, from which 
Mr. Lucas has engraved this striking print, 
was an exception to Mr. Sanders’s usual rule ; 
for it was exhibited at Somerset House, —if we 
recollect rightly, in 1834, and attracted much 
deserved attention. It was a powerful resem- 
blance, in the military garb of a Highland 
chieftain, of the distinguished aud lamented 
nobleman in question ; and we well remember, 
that the attitude, expression, and effect, re- 
minded us of the simplicity and dignity of some 
of the best of the old masters. The print, in 
which all the finest qualities of the original are 
admirably preserved, will, no doubt, be very 
popular, especially in Scotland, ; 


Ariel. Engraved by F. Bacon, from a drawing 

E. T. Parris. 
In these days of mezzotinto, stipple, and litho- 
graphy, it is a great treat to see a large and 
fine plate in line; which mode of engraving, 
without the slightest disparagement to the 
others (all, when well executed, admirable in 
their way, and having their peculiar excel- 
lences), is, in many material points, decidedly 
their superior. That treat we are enjoying in 
the beautiful print before us. The lovely ori- 
ginal, of which it is a portrait, is, we believe, 
about to make her début at one of the large 
theatres, in the character in which she is here 
represented. If so, Madame Vestris must look 
to her legs ; for they will meet with dangerous 
rivals.) Mr. Parris has exhibited his usual 
taste in the design of the figure; and, as an 
engraving, we think it Mr. Bacon’s master- 
piece. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
NINA TO HER LAP-DOG. 


OY RU soIC cold, 
Dear Beau, to my caress ? 
Can you not CI plainly told 
Thereby my love’s X S? 
Whene’er ICRA of light, 
I plunge U in the C; 
Or CZ if UB at night 
With thirst, I give you T. 
From your DK of mirth, or rise 
Of joy, I take my Q; 
And Pincher’s M T charms despise, 
In size though W, 





BT or OP might SA 
To paint your FEG; 

For ne’er from L M N tal clay 
Came such an NTT! 


Dismiss the PQO my bird, 
He must XQZB; 
*Twas Jane the maid taught him that 


word 
OF strife, “ OBC T.” 
NV makes puss your N ME, 
For when your form is nigh, 
Her CD coat can scarcely be 
a P's worth in her I. 


And should X UVE so good 

E’er tempt the dog-thief’s snare ; 
Despite X PD NC would 

ICQNE where. 


Such XLNC merits well 
The pencil of H.B. 
When dead — I'll write to L.E.L. 
To write your LEG. 
Dover, September 29th, 1836. 
(Found in the office — sup) 
| one of the assistants. ‘‘ I printed Grantley Berkeley’s 
* Spirit of the Wye,’ and thought, at the time, some one 
ont to write the Spirit of the Ex; but I never thought 
I should have lived to see the spirit extracted from the 
whole alphabet.” | 


to have been drop 


BIOGRAPHY. 

THE LATE DR. HENRY. 
(From Wheeler's History of Manchester.) 
Dr. Henry finished his education in the 
University of Edinburgh. To this college he 
manifested through life a great attachment. 
During his studies in that celebrated establish- 
ment he was exceedingly fortunate. He at- 
tended the lectures of the illustrious Dr. Black, 
one of the fathers of chemistry; and he was 
the associate and friend of Brougham, of 
Jeffrey, of Mackintosh, and of a number of 
others, who have since attained, like himself, a 
high degree of celebrity. Tord Brougham, in 
his address to the Manchester Mechanics’ In- 
stitution, in 1835, referred to Dr. Henry in 
the most respectful terms as a fellow student. 
‘** T met,” he says, ‘* an old and worthy friend 
of mine, a man of great ability and learning, 
your townsman, Dr. Henry. We were fellow- 
collegians, and learned chemistry together, 
though, God wot, he learned a great deal more 
than I did.” 

Dr. Henry was intended for the medical pro- 
fession ; but very delicate health, and the ne- 
cessity of his co-operation in his father’s lu- 
crative pursuits, which he subsequently so 
greatly extended, induced him, after some 
practice, to relinquish that arduous and ha- 





purpose of display. He always seemed to talk 
for others, not for himself. He was always 
anxious to inspire the most diffident with con. 
fidence. He had no repulsive airs, but many 
admirable graces; and no one, it is believed, 
ever enjoyed his conversation without feeling 
that, high as was his reputation, it afforded a 
very inadequate estimate of his merits. It 
might be justly said of him, in the words of an 
eloquent statesman, “ that he was the life and 
ornament of polished society.” 

In all the relations of private life he was 
most exemplary. As far as the writer can 
judge, no man was more highly regarded and 
more warmly beloved by his relatives. The 
combination of kindness with mental superiority 
was his most marked characteristic; and it 
attached to him every one who came within the 
sphere of its influence. 

Occupying a splendid establishment, he dis- 
played commensurate hospitality. He was par- 
ticularly distinguished for the liberal and active 
patronage which he readily afforded to those 
aspirants in science who attracted his attention. 


ped | Tn such cases, he required no solicitation. The 


encouragement was on his part spontaneous. It 
was the emanation of his nature. When he 
formed a favourable opinion, he was very un- 
like an ordinary patron. His kindness never 
ebbed and flowed. It was always equable. Any 
one who tried to deserve it might calculate 
upon it, at any time, with absolute certainty. 
He not only possessed high talents himself, but 
he was almost a creator of talent in others. 
The younger members of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Manchester will deeply 
lament the loss of him who peculiarly en- 
couraged and stimulated their earliest efforts. 
That association will, in all its ramifications, 
mourn the absence of him who has been “as 
water which was spilt upon the ground, and 
cannot be gathered up.” 

Dr. Henry has conspicuously shewn that a 
due and regular attention to business is not 
incompatible with very high success in science. 
Soon after the termination of his collegiate 
education, he delivered, in Manchester, several 
courses of lectures on chemistry. These lec- 
tures were illustrated by a very expensive 
apparatus, and contained experiments of a 
highly interesting character. The notes of 
these courses ultimately led to the publication 
of a small volume on the science, which has, in 
successive editions, gradually become a detailed 
and excellent treatise on the subject. This 
work has long been remarkable for the pre- 
cision of its information, and for the character 
istic elegance of its style. In the latter par- 
ticular especially, Dr. Henry is entitled to 





rassing occupation. A taste for ch 1 re- 
search had also, no doubt, its influence upon 
his determination. 

In private life, Dr. Henry had qualities cal- 
culated to excite and to rivet esteem and 
admiration. His conversation was peculiarly 
attractive and insinuating. Pregnant with 
varied and extensive information, he knew how 
to impart it in the most alluring manner. His 
anecdotes, of which he had a copious selection, 
were always aptly introduced, and felicitously 
narrated. Intended to enliven or to illustrate 
at the time, they generally left upon the me- 
mory impressions worthy of subsequent re- 
flection. He was a master of the science of 
conversation. He was never overbearing or 
dogmatical ; and no one, how humble soever 
his talents, was, in private intercourse, made to 
feel an inferiority, except by a silent com- 
parison, which was, in many cases, almost un- 
avoidable. He never appeared to speak for the 





decided pre-eminence among all the writers on 
chemistry. ‘ 
Besides this publication, he has contributed 
to the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London, to the Memoirs of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Manchester, and to se- 
veral periodicals, a number of papers of a very 
interesting and important character. When 
coal-gas was applied to the purpose of illumi- 
nation, he was one of the first to determine its 
constitution, to point out the best mode of ana- 
lysis, and to suggest the most effective methods 
of obviating the inconveniences to which, in 
its early applications, it was liable. His papers 
on this subject present a fine specimen 0 
inductive research. His investigations on = 
combinations of the gases by volume, the ~ 
sorption of the different gases by water, va 
application of Doberiener’s spongy pepe’ : 
gaseous analysis, and a great number of < e 
interesting subjects, have exhibited great pluie 
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sophical acumen, and unequalled precision in|as it is expected that the Committee of the 
manipulation. Never was there a more careful, |managers of the Musical Festival, who have 
amore impartial, a more accurate experimenter. |undertaken the arrangements for the funeral, 
It may be mentioned, as an instructive illus-|will shortly publish a report of the whole 
tration, that on one occasion, when a young | case. 
friend was assisting him in his operations, the; The genius of Madame Malibran has made 
former proceeded, before the termination of an |much too strong an impression on the public 
experiment, to calculate the result. ‘‘ Stop,” mind, and has been much too frequently the 
said the doctor, emphatically, ** don’t try what |theme of admiration in the columns of the 
the result should be, or there will be danger of | Literary Gazette, to render it necessary for us 
coaxing the experiment so as to make it corre-|to say one word on the subject. The genero- 
spond with the estimate.” sity of her private rivalled the splendour of her 
As a literary character, Dr. Henry deserves professional character. She had ‘‘ a hand open 
a much higher reputation than he has, in this |as day to melting charity.” Of the large sums 
respect, yet obtained. His character of|by which her extraordinary musical and his- 
Priestley, of Davy, and of Wollaston, are some trionic talents were rewarded, a proportion — 
of the finest specimens of that species of com-| greater, perhaps, than ever will be generally 
position in the English language. The dis- | known — was devoted to the purposes of bene- 
crimination which they manifest, and the/|volence. Of this generous disposition, the fol- 
elegance and accuracy of the style, will render |lowing anecdote affords a good instance. A 
them models of the highest value to those who | poor Italian chorus-singer, in the King’s The- 
are required to exercise their powers upon atre, had lost his voice by a severe cold, and 
such topics. |had applied to Madame for pecuniary assist- 
To the death of Dr. Henry it is necessary to ance, to enable him to return to his native 
refer. In his case there was every circum- country. The truth of his destitute condition 
stance which might preclude or could mitigate being ascertained, Malibran gave him five 
condemnation. Months had elapsed during sovereigns, stating, that his passage was paid 
which he had not slept; his ever active mind |to Leghorn, and thence to his native place. 
was perfectly exhausted; and he was himself The poor fellow, upon hearing these glad 
conscious that, as others too clearly observed, | tidings, exclaimed, Oh, madama, mi avete sem- 
his mind was acquiring, by perpetual excite-| pre salvato! (Ah, madam, you have saved me 
ment and want of repose, a tendency to “‘ wan- |for ever!) With a beneficent smile, she im- 
der from its dwelling.”’ It is, perhaps, in the mediately replied, No; Dio solamente puo 
very constitution of superior intellects, too con- ‘fare quello: dite nessuno! (No; the Almighty 
tinuously exerted, that they should be peculi-| alone can do that: tell no one!) 
arly liable to be shaken from their equilibrium. | : 
Even Newton’s transcendant mind was re-| 
peatedly subjected to this condition of humanity. | DRAMA. 
The pious and amiable Cowper was also a|TuE opening of the three minor winter theatres 
martyr to mental alienation. It has been so has caused some stir in the theatrical world 
with very dissimilar dispositions and characters. | this wees. 
The last days of Tasso, of Collins, and of Swift,| English Opera. —A Scottish operetta was 
were obscured by the same mysterious visita-' produced here on Monday, which can hardly be 
tion. The human intellect may be, to a certain ‘called new, being, with one exception, a tasty 
extent, compared to the dew-drop in the sun- selection of Scotch melodies; to which, we need 
beam,—the brighter it shines, the more rapidly | hardly say, Mr. Wilson did more than justice, 
it fades away ! {though labouring under a slight hoarseness. 
Dr. Henry was 61 years of age. He was} The plot is founded on an anecdote of James 
interred on Wednesday morning, the 7th of the Fifth, who goes wooing to Lilian (Miss 
September, 1836, in the burial-ground of the | Shirreff), the daughter of Donald Gordon (Mr. 
chapel, in Cross street, Manchester, and his| Williams), disguised as the Earl of Angus, 
coffin was deposited upon that of his dis-| disguised as the Gaberlunzie Man, the Angus 
tinguished father. and the Gordon being enemies: notwithstand- 
his very, very hurried and equally imper-|ing which he succeeds in carrying Lilian off, 
fect tribute has been drawn up by one who has bey with her own consent ; and, after a variety 
reason to cherish Dr. Henry’s memory with/ of incidents, he acknowledges himself as King 
mingled feelings of gratitude and admiration. ' Jamie, makes Lilian his queen, and all is 
Ata period when the pressure of his loss is so comme il faut. The minor parts were well 
heavily felt, by those who could appreciate his' acted by Mrs. Serle, Mrs. F. Mathews, Mr. 
talents and estimate his worth, it is impossible | Salter, and Oxberry, who played an English 
todo justice to his character. When the agi- rustic studying agriculture with much humour. 
tation of grief shall have subsided, his career) The music was well played (with a not very 
and his virtues will, we trust, be detailed by an | full orchestra), and beautifully sung by Wilson, 
abler pen, under more favourable circum. | Miss Shirreff, and Mrs. Serle. A duet between 
stances, 'the two former, without accompaniment, was 
|most deservedly encored. Miss Shirreff (and 
|we have much pleasure in saying it) sung the 
airs as they should be sung, and, as she so well 
|knows how to sing, without any finery or 
highly gifted, and | embellishment. 
The Adelphi opened again, under the ma- 





MADAME MALIBRAN. 
Tue musical world has suffered a most severe 
and irreparable loss in the sudden and prema- 
ture decease of this amiable, 
‘complished woman, which took place at Man- 
chester, after a very short illness, on the night |nagement of Yates, with Novelty, the return 


of Friday the 22d ult. If we may trust to| of John Reeve from America, Mrs. Yates from 
‘We accounts of this sad event which have Drury Lane, and most of the Adelphi’s favour- 
jPpeared in the newspapers, she seems to have/ites, from their various places of sojourn. 
“a very inadequate medical assistance ; and | Novelty is a sad mixture, but served to 
nee have occurred since her death, | introduce the performers to the audience ; pre- 
4 ich have occasioned great public disgust, not| vious to which Mrs. Yates, with much feeling 
— with agitation and alarm. On these! and taste, delivered a short address, with some 

Wers, however, we will not dwell at present ;| pointed allusions to this very favowrite com- 
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pany. The Wreck Ashore was the second 
piece, introducing an American Lyon in the 
part of Miles Mertram, which he played very 
successfully. The evening concluded with Buck- 
stone's Christening, and a crowded house de- 
parted well entertained. We congratulate Mr. 
Yates on his neat improvements, and wish him 
every success in his new campaign. 
Olympic.—This theatre has been decorated 
with considerable taste; and the glare of 
lights, flashing upon gilded pillars and gaudy 
flowers, look like the realisation of our Arabian 
Nights’ dreams. The gallery has been con- 
verted into boxes; but, wo be unto that wight 
weighing twenty stone, who thinks to gain 
admission by the outer circle! for he will be 
both jammed and preserved, i.e. kept. Madame 
Vestris has again undertaken to chase away 
dulness and ennui, during the gloom of au- 
tumnal and winterly nights, by her laughter. 
loving crew; and the mirth-moving phiz of 
Liston, the droll humour of Mathews, and the 
quaint, but perfect under-current of fun in 
Oxberry, are all assembled ‘to set the house in 
aroar.” Court Favour will, we think, become 
a favourite. The Lucy Morton of Madame 
Vestris was beautifully played; and Mr. F. 
Mathews’s Sir Andrew Alisides drew down 
thunders of applause. There is a pleasant 
vein of satire running through this piece, 
which was not lost upon the audience. The 
one-act burletta, entitled, J will have an 
Uncle, was thrust up the spout; and all the 
delightful humour of My Aunt, Mrs. Orger, 
could not prevail upon the house to see it 


_| through, which was rather ill-natured of them. 


We would fain have witnessed its termination, 
«« When, a we heard 
On all sides, from innumerable tongues, 
* A dismal universal hiss.” 

St. James’s, now completed, likewise com. 
menced its career with a capital broad farce 
by Boz, the facetious, entitled The Strange 
Gentleman. It is founded on one of his own 
very popular sketches ; and, if future audiences 
are as well satisfied as that of last night, The 
Strange Gentleman will become a familiar 
friend. It was followed by The Sham Prince, 
a piece of sad trash; Monsieur Jaques, an old 
favourite; and a bustling new burletta, called 
The Tradesman’s Ball,—all of which were well 
received, with the exception of The Sham 
Prince, whose fate was rather doubtful. There 
were several débutans, of whom we shall 
speak more fully next week; at present only 
saying that they were all favourably received. 
Many novelties are announced as in prepara. 
tion; and, at the conclusion of the country 
festivals, Mr. Braham will be in great force 
with an opera and farce company. 








VARIETIES. 


Lighining.—Perhaps human ingenuity and 
daring were never more strongly manifested 
than in a recent instance in Prussia. In order 
to get rid of an enormous rock, the expense of 
removing which, by ordinary means, would 
have been as enormous, a deep hole was bored 
in it, into which was fixed a bar of iron, twenty- 
eight feet high, for the purpose of attracting 
lightning. The experiment was successful. On 
the first thunder-storm, the rock was shattered 
into fragments, which, of course, were easily 
carried away. 

Hear! hear! hear !—The call so frequently 
made in the House of Commons, will, probably, 
be obeyed in the next session with greater ease 
that it has hitherto been. Dr. Reid is at pre.« 
sent busily employed in carrying into effect, in 
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that building, arrangements, founded on acoustic 
principles, similar to those which have gained 
him so much reputation in Edinburgh. He is 
also introducing a new mode of ventilation. 


Sir John Malcolm.—The obelisk on Lang- 
holm-hill, to the memory of the late Sir John 
Malcolm, G.C.B., has been completed. It pro- 
duces a very fine effect amidst the scenery of 
that delightful district. 


Modest Expectations.—An advertisement, of 
which the following is an extract, appeared in 
one of the morning papers of the present week. 
‘* Wanted by the advertiser, a young man of 
unquestionable propriety and modest expecta- 
tions, a living without a master: that is, he 
wishes to become companion, secretar ath or fac- 
totum to some gentleman. He can ride, shoot, 
fish, sing (but never better than his patron, 
without he is wanted), manage an estate, see 
that servants fulfil their duties, do many other 
things equally necessary, and make it his whole 
study to please and be pleased. He has no 
objection to travel,” &c, &c. 


_ 


ZITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Miller's Paysicegy of Man; Part I. translated from 
the German by W. lye M.D., M.R.C.S,, Graduate of 
the University of Berlin 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Desultor Man, by the Author of ‘* Richelieu,” 
«* The Gipsy,” &c., 3 vols. post 8vo. 1. 11s. 6d.—A Me- 
dical Vocabulary, or Explanation of Names, Syno- 
nymes, &c. u ‘in Medicine, &c., 18mo. 4s. 6d.—The 

ature and Benefits of Christian Mourning for Sin, by 
Dr. G, Wright, 32mo. ls.—The Devotional Year, or Com- 
panion to the Liturgy, by the Rev. E. D. Jackson, 32mo. 
4s. 6d.—Edward Cast eton, the Ingenious and Benevolent, 
by Miss Corner, 1s. 6d.—Chambers’s Educational Course, 
Elements of Plane Geometry, 2s. stitched, or 2s. 6d. cloth. 
—Jireh; a Scene in the Pas' oral Life of the Author, post 
8vo. 4s. 6d.— Popular —— of the Germans, by W. 
Klauer Klattowski, 12mo, 5s.— Natural History and 
Classification of Birds, by Wm. Swainson, in 2 vols. ; 
vol. 1 (forming vol. 83 of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclo- | * 
peedia, f.cap. 8vo. 6s.—The Art of Duelling, 12mo. 2. 6d. 
The Pr of the Nation, 7 G. R. Porter, Esq.; 
sostiane 1 and 2, Population and Production, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

"8 ngs in Wales, royal 8vo. with 51 plates, 
ln 8s. Gd. cloth.—Bloxam’s Gothic Architecture, 12mo. 4s. 
—The Mourner’s Solace, by the Author of ‘* The Solace of 
an Invalid,” f.cap. 8vo, 4s. 6d.—Sacred Minstrelsy, 12mo. 
4s. 6d.—The Temple in the Wilderness, a Poem, by the 
Rev. H. D. Ryder, f.cap 2s.—Sermons by the Rev, F. 
Dusantoy, 12mo. I W. Bridge’s Seven Sermons on 
Faith, 32mo. 1s, 6d.—Hours of Sorrow, or Thoughts in 
be 18mo. 3.—Memoirs of Napoleon; his Court and 

» by the Duchess D'’Abrantes, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s.— 

Vai r, or Animal Magnetism; a Novel, 3 vols. post 
8vo. UW. 11s. Gd.—Rev. Dr. Henderson on Divine Inspira- 
tion, being the 4th series of the Ci ational Lectures, 
8vo, 12s.—Shelford’s Commutation of Tithes Act, 12mo. 
7s.—Reminiscences in Prose and Verse, 3 vols. f.cap 8vo. 
15s.—Village Stories, by Miss Corner, 1s. 6d. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1836. 
September. | ge a | i. 
Thursday.. Frou: 39* to 55 to 30:10 
Friday ---> ane “78 63 +e 29°92 
Saturday -- tees ++ 30°01 
Sunday---- | e+ 30°10 
Monday -- 26 D 30°06 ++ 29-02 
‘Tuesday -- | "76 «+ 2075 
Wednesday ++ 29°53 
Prevailing winds, W. by S, Except the 24th, 
25th, and afternoon of the: ath generally cloudy; rain on 


a and 28th; a little thunder in the morning of the 
ith. 


Rain fallen, +275 of an inch. 
Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 


Latitude ---+--++51° 5 ¢ a N. 
Longitude «+++ 1, W. of Greenwich. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* The Rev. E. Stanley’s letter will be noticed next 
week. 





* The sudden and great change in the temperature 
from the 22d to the 23d js worthy of particular remark. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
ITERARY GAZETTE.—To be Sold, 


a complete Set of this highly useful and interesting 
Publicati from its C in 1817, to 1828 inclusive, 





12 Vols., half-bound russia neat, 4/. 12s. The early Vols. are Lord 


very scarce. G. Willis, Bookseller, 37 Princes Street, Leicester 


Square. 


O ADVERTISERS. — EDINBURGH 

REVIEW.—Advertisements for insertion in the Adver- 

tising Sheet of No, CXXIX., are requested to be sent to Lon n 

and Co., 39 Paternoster Row, by Friday, the 7th October; and 

P. Peanachasee, Bills, &c. to be stitched in the Number, by Satur- 
day, the 8th October. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
SOUTHGATES’ ROOMS. 
Stationery, Account-Books, &c. 
By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE AND SON, 


AT THEIR WEEKLY SALE-ROOMS, 
No. 22 FLEET STREET, 


THIS DAY, 
(By order of the Assignees of B. B. KING, Monument Yard), 
Consisting of 
Writing and other Papers; Ledgers and Account Books; Cut- 
lery; Boxes of Colours; Richly Ornamented Work - tables; 
Capital Laying Press; Portable Printing Press; Mahogany 
Sash; Large Sheet of Plate Glass, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms, and ot A.B. 
Belcher, Esq., Official Assignee, King’s Arms Yard 
Money advanced upon Du x IT Portions of Booksellers’ Stock, 
upon Libraries, and Literary Property in general. 














BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


jogos pretonagcy POETICAL not gag 
On the 1st of N ith a Portrait of 
Pra ny Vol. 1 


HE POETICAL °WORKS of 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 
To be completed in Six Monthly Volumes, price 5s. each, 
bound in cloth. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





T HE METROPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE for October, will contain, 
1, Snarley Yow, or the Dog} 8 Latesings of Travel, by N. 
Piend; by the Author of a Wil 
* Peter Simple.” 9. The Prima Donna. 
2. Parting. 10. The Chieftain’s Departure. 
- Our Actors, Ardent Troughton, by the 
» The Old Cotter’s Lament for) sae of « Rattlin the Reefer.” 
“the Ei weber — 12, Letters to Brother John. 
s To kK 13. A Dramatic Sketch, 
. Paleotti. 14. Cleveland. 
7. The Bride. 15. Phrenology. 
Literary News, New Books, Fine Arts, the Drama, &c. &c. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square; J. Cum- 
ming, Dublin; Bell and Bradfute, Edinbur, arEP- 





Next week pe abe ublished, 
Guin LIU 


HE DOCTRI N 'E of ‘SIN and the 
PROPITIATOR; or, the True Consecration of the | 
Doubter, exhibited in the C of Two oR 
By the Rev. FREDERICK AUGUSTUS D. THOLUC K, D.D. 
Professor of Divinity in the « German of Halle, 
Translated from the Germ: 
By JONATHAN E EDWARDS LAN 
With an inwwoduetecy epg by JOHN WY E SMiTH, D.D. 
In as f. — 8v0. 





The Philanthropist 5. or, Selfishness and Be. |/[T' 


nevolence Illustrated: a Tale. By a Lady. In 1 vol. 


Ill. 
The 7th edition, cabinet size, of 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA. 
ZINE for October, price 2s. 6d. contains— 

I. Gallery of Illustrious Irishmen: No. VII. Lord Charlemont 
—II, Jane Sinclair ; or, the Fawn of Springvale, by W, Carleton, 
Author of “ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry ”— ]]|' 
Thubber-na-shie; or, the Fairy Well —1V. Chapters of College 
Romance. By E, S. i 4 ay 


sq. A.M. Chap. VI. The B; 
Scholar, Part II. — ye 


The Curious and Smsattine zttstery of 
Pope; or, the Bad House in the Irish Row — Literary 
Remains of Hazlitt —V11. The Rambler in Mesicow¥ Ill. The 
Constituency of the City of Dublin. 

Dublin: William Curry, jun. and Company. Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and lion. Fraser and Co. Edinburgh, Sold by all 
Booksellers in Town and Country. 


RASER’ MAGAZINE, 


ictober, i a full-length Portrait of led 
Lyndhurst, ae: eminent and gifted leader of the Conservative 
party in the House of Lords, and author of the “ Summary of the 
er now in its 26th edition. The contents of the Number 


ore 
The Statesman. 


. M*‘Namara Russel’s Lark in 
2 Remembrances of a Monthiy| ” 


the Bight of Benin. By En- 
urse. sign mn a 
3. Taylor's rt ‘gaa Theory of, 10. Songs of Horace. Decade the 
another L: Fourth. From the Prout 
The Ettrick Shepherd’s Last! Papers. No. XXIII, 
Tale. 11. I was bred in a Cot. 
5 di Aff i 12. Birth of the Painter Raf. 
— An Italian Tradi- 





Male and hae e. | 

Galler ©5 coer Charac- tion 

ters, No. LXX Vil. 13. The Minstrel’s Grave. 
Conservatism the West 14. Palmerston Policy. 

Riding of Yorkshire. 15. October Sonnets. By Sir 

8. The Exodi of the Jews and Morgan O'Doherty, Bart. 
Greeks. | 
Price Half-a-Crown. 
James Fraser, 215 b Regent Street. 


WHE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, for 
October, contains, among others, the following articles: 
Croley’s Pope, and Specimens of the Dunciad Heroes—History of 
Alchuine’s Bible, recently ‘apy oe by the British Museum — 
Nateley Church, Hants (with a Plate)—The History of Giod save 
the King—Original Letters of Vanbrugh to Tonson—Voyage = 
R, Bargrave to Turkey in 1646, &c. &c. With Reviews of 
Publications, Fine Arts, Literary and Scientific Tateliigenen, 
Antiquarian Researches, Historical Chronicle and Obituary, 
containing memoirs of the Earl of Fingall, Viscount Middleton, 
Lord Dufferin, Sir G. Webster, M. Lambard, Esq., Barry 
O’Meara, Thomas oe Esq., Mr. Lewis, the bookbinder, and 
several others. Price 2s. 6d, 
Published “y NW. Pickering, Chancery Lane, 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, No. CCLII. for October. 
ontent ts. 
I. —IL. in the North of Ireland: The 
| Demon 2 the Mist —I11, Hymn to Jupiter. From the Greek of 
Callimachus. By Fitz-James T. Price, of Hereford —1V. Alci 
| biades the Man —V. Evils of the State of Ireland — VI. “The 
| Murder Glen. By Caroline Bowles — VII. The Metaphysician, 
1} No. 6—VIII. The Exhibition: British Insti &c. — IX. 
Translations from the Greek Anthology. By William Hay —X. 
Foreign Policy: Spain—Carlist, Christino, and Se 
William Black d and Sons, Ed gh; and T. Cadel 
London, 


—— — 
HE “ANALYST ; a Quarterly. Journal of 


| Science, Literature, Natural History, and the Fine Arts. 
| No. XVII., for October, contains :— Memoir of Sir Hans Sloane, 
| Bart.—A Comparison between the Climates of Great Malvern 
and London—On the Rarity of certain Birds in Derbyshire— 
Some Remarks on the Philosophy and Observances of Shakspeare 
| = Observations on an important branch of Education —On the 
Effects of certain Mental and Bodily States upon ~ Imagination 
— Hewitson’s British Oology pry oe on Dr. Caldwell’s 
| «* Thoughts on Physical Eduestion"—T he Reptiles and Amphibia 
| of Britain i nged—Bi Society of Arts; 
Exhibition of the Old Preece Se of the British Asociation 
for the Advancement of Science— Proceedings of I a 
| Societies—Critical Notices of New Publications, &c. & 
| London; Published by Simpkin, Marshal!, and Con 




















Price Four Shillings. 





HE ASIATIC JOURNAL for 
October, contains a great variety of local Intelligence 

ay India, Ching. and Australasia— Political, Military, Com- 
Fences, and M ing General Orders, Appoint- 
nents, ca eg Deaths, &c., at the different Presidencies in 





Memoirs of John Frederic Oberlin, Pastor of India — State of the Commercial Markets, and Prices of Euro- 


ere. In its literary department, amongst 





Waldbach, in the Ban - had ro gag 
Portrait by Finden, anda 
London: William Ball, Wine > Chembers, enact Row. 


Literary Portraits.—Capt. Mare oe RN, 


The October Num 
HE NEW MONTH LY. io anne i 
will be embellished with an Admirable Likeness of Capt. | 
arryat, R.N., Author of “ Peter Simple” and «* Frank Mild- 
may;” and every Number of this popular Miscellany will, in 
future, contain a Portrait and Memoir of some Distinguished 
Literary Character. 

N.B. A few proofs will be taken on India Paper, at 3s. 6d. each. 
To prevent disappointment, orders should be sent early to the | 
Booksellers. 

Henry Colburn, 13 Great Marlborough Street, 


With a finely 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


The Family Library. 
In 2 vols. embellished —  Begreciee and a Map, price 10s. in 


HISTORY of the. "EXPEDITION to 

Say re undertaken Emperor Napoleon. 

General C Nagios P it iP ms SEGUR. 
The 7th Glin revised an dditional Notes 

forming Volumes 59 on 60 of The Family Library.” 
London: Printed 3 Thomas Tegg and Son, Cheapside; R. 
Griffin and Co. Glasgow; ‘T. H. Tegg, Dublin; also, J. | 
and S. A, Tegg, Syuney ‘and Hobart Town, 





other oes are the following; 1. On Oriental Translation — 
| 2. Laborde’s Journey to Arabia Petraa—3. Tales of an Indian 
| Voyage — 4. Sketches of the later ticpory of British India — 
5. Letters of the late Mr. Moorcroft —6. The Tea Plant in As- 
come Steam Communication with India —8. The Aiswarika 
System of Buddhism—9, On the Projected Bank of India—10, On 
Arabian Particles—11. Miscellanies. 
Wm. H. Allen and Co., 7 Leadenhall Street. 





SOUTHEY’S COWPER, V OL UME vil 

| ‘The 7th Volume, finely aF. .in which are 

introduced Portraitsof Cowper cal Dr. J. Johnson, after Abbott; 

Hayley, by Haines; Young Hayley, by Hunman; Romney, by 

Himself; and Charlotte Smith, by Opie, &c., engraved by 

Goodyear; and a Vignette View of East Dereham, exquisitely 
pad by Goodall; with a Portrait of Johnson, by 


= yuk “LIFE and WORKS of COWPER. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. LL-D., 


London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row 
*.* The Eighth Volume, brilliantly ‘Tilus- 


trated, will be be weedy i in the course of October. 


| 
| 
| — 
} 
| 


7 r 
HE LIBRA IBRARY of FICTION, No. VII. 
contains the following Tales, written express!y “— 
ork :—The Old Farm House, edited by Lady Blessington— 
| Hebrew Brothers—Miss Smith at Home—The Image-man 
two Illustrations. Price} 
| Chapman and Hall, 106 Strand. 
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EIGHTH EDITION, 
Much improved, and in a larger type, 3s. 6d. 


ADDRESS 


FROM A CLERGYMAN TO HIS 


PARISHIONERS. 


WITH MORNING 


AND EVENING 


PRAYERS. 


By R. VALPY, D.D. F.A.S. 
CONTENTS. 


Of God. 

The Son of God. 

The Holy Ghost. 

The Trinity. 

Incarnation of Jesus Christ. 

Doctrines of Jesus Christ. 
Resurrection. 

Redemption. 

Regeneration, Renewal, Conversion. 
Delay of Conversion. 

Reading the Scriptures, 

Humility. ficat 


tate. 
Repentance. 
aith. 
Works. 


Justification. 





Conviction of the Corruption of our 
fallen Nature and of our Sinful 


Works without Faith. 

Faith without Works. 

Union of Faith and Works. 
— of the Holy Spirit; Sancti- 


Merit ond Reward. 


Our Endeavours, 
Predestination, Free Will. 

Of Prayer. 

Public Worship. 

Family Prayer. 

Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
Forgiveness of Injuries. 
Veneration to the Name of God. 
Relative Duties. 

Exhortation to Piety. 

Prospect in Life. 

Use of Time. 

Death, 


A few copies of the Seventh Edition, in a smaller size, may be had at 2s. Gd. each. 
Printed and wiacdemennts by A. J. ees Red Lion Court, Fleet Street ; and sold hes all Booksellers. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. 


| IVINE INSPIRATION ; or, the Super- 
natural Influence exerted in the Communication of Di- 
vine Truth, and its special ——- on the Composition of the 
Sacred ee with Notes and Illustrations. 
y the Rev. Dr. HENDERSON. 
Being the Fenn Series of the Congregational Lecture. 
London: Jackson and Walford, 18 St. Paul’s Churchyard, 





Conduit Street, October 1836. 
Messrs. Saunders and Otley’s New Publications. 
Mr. James’s New Work. 
In3 vols. post 8vo. 


HE DESULTORY MAN. 


By the Author of “ Richelieu,” ‘* The Gipsy,” &c. 


II. 
Captain Marryat's New Work. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Mr. rat Baw Easy. 


By the Author of “ Peter Simple,” &c. 


New Series of ** The foe Old Men's Tales.” 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Tales of the Woods and Fields. 


A Second Series of the ** Two Old Men’s Tales.” 


IV. 
Mr, Willis'’s New Work. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Inklings of Adventure. 
By the Author of «* Pencillings by the Way.” 


Vv. 
8. Hemans’s Memoirs. 
In 2 vols. post am, with an exquisitely finished Portrait and 
view of her House, 

Memorials of the Life of Mrs. Hemans. 
With INustrations of her Literary Character, from her 
rivate Correspondence. 

By H. F. a Esq. 


Domestic ae in Spain. 
In 2 vols. 8vo0. Plates, 
Madrid in 1835. 
Sketches of the Metropolis of Spain and its Inhabitants, and 
i — and Manners in the Peninsula, 
By a Resident Officer. 


vil. 
Miss Stickney’s New Work. 
n 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Home ; or, the Iron Rule. 
By the Author of Pictures of Private Life.” 


Vill, 
Sir Grenville Temple's New Work. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. Plates, 
Travels in Greece and Turkey. 
Being the Second Part of « Excursions in the Mediterranean.” 
By Major Sir or et Temple, Bart. 


Philosophy of Trav el. 

Ing 2 vols. post 8vo. Plates, 
Adventures in the North of Europe. 
Illustrative of the Poetry and Philosoph hy of Travel. 

By Edward Wilson Landor, Esq. 


x. 
Hazlitt’s Literary Rees, 
li In 2 vels. 8vo. with a Port 
iterary Remains of the late William Hazlitt. 
vith a Notice of his Life, . his Son, and Thoughts on his 
u 


Genius and W. “ 2 
grant Talfourd Me by E. L. Bulwer, Esq. M.P., and Mr, Ser- 


XI. 
In vol. cloth boards, with Iil by iksh 
he Adventures of a Gentle § in Search 
of a Horse. 


By Caveat Emptor, Gent. 
edition, revised and enlarged. 








St. James's Square, Sept. 
MR. M aie se E’S LIST OF ST ANDARD NEW WORKS. 
Sir Egerton Brydges’ Edition of Milton, 

Now completed in Six Volumes, superbly bouad, price 
only 5s. each, 
HE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN 
MILTON; with his Life, and Critical and Historical 


By Sir EGERTON BRYDGES, Bart. 

*«In taking leave of this unrivalled work, we may reiterate our 
former commendations. Of all the embellished reprints, it is by 
far the most worthy of public, or indeed national patronage.” 
Spectator. : 


Notes. 


Inl vol post 8vo 
Twelve Months in the British Legion. 


By an Officer in the 9th Regiment. 


Germany i in 1831. 
By John Strang, Esq. 2 vols, post 8vo. Plates, 
** Interesting and valuable throughout.” —Atheneum, 


IV. 
The Court and Camp of Carlos. 
By Michael Burke Honan, Esq. 
« A work containing most valuable and extraordinary inform. 
ation.”—Debate in House of Commons. 


Vv. 
A 2d edition of 
Sketches by ‘* Boz,” 
With Sixteen Graphic —— by George Cruikshank. 


The Letters of “ Runnymede.” 
Including the Essays on Whigs and Whiggism, a dedi- 
catory Epistle to a Robert Peel, Bar 


Pencillings ~ the Way. 
By N. P. Willis, Esq 
The 2d edition, very pacers enlarged. 
Vill. 
wal Note-Book. 
n MacGregor, Esq. 
“ Unrivalled in Ps ’ kenehes of men and manners on the Conti- 
ent,” —Westmineter Review. 


x. 
Italy and Switzerland. 
By Commissary-General Thomson. 
‘A more excellent guide could not be adopted.”—Lilerary 
Gaxetle, 


X. 
Price 2s. Gd. 
The Provost of Bruges. 
A Tragedy, as performed at Drury Lane. 


XI. 
The Inquisitor. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. 


XII. 
Caius Marius; a Tragedy. 
By Thomas Doubleday, Esq. 


XII 
Leitch Ritchie's New Romance, 
The Magician. 
“«We congratulate Mr. Ritchie on the sensation he has pro- 
duced.” —Globe. 
XIV. 
Allan Cunningham's New Romance. 
Lord Roldan. 


« A romance of most powerful interest.” —Ca» /ton Chronicle. 


XV. 
A 4th edition, complete in ! vol. of 
ookw 
*« The fourth edition! Need we say a word ?”—Sun. 


XVI. 
New Novel by the Author of * tl 
he Priors of P 
“6 een in humour and sentiment to = of Marryat’s 
works." —-Gilobe, 


E FOREIGN QUARTERLY 
4 _ REVIEW, No. Xxx 


tp 
In URC 8vo. price 6s. 


HE CHURCH and DISSENT, 


considered in their pga Influence on Individuals, 
Society, the Nation, and Reli 
y EDW ARD OSLER, 
Author of the“ Life of Lord Exmouth,” &c. &c. 
“This venaibe, Juicious, and well-principled book, deserves 
i h and the author their best thanks.” 








the 
—British Rasoen 
Smith, Elder, and Co, Cornhill. 


~ Mr . Courthope’ 's improved editions of marr 's Peerage and 
jaronetage, each in one volum 


la 
EBRETT’S COMPLETE ‘PEERAGE 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Edited by WILLIAM COURTHOPE, Esq. 
Twenty-first edition (1836), with the Arms complete, engraved 
from Drawings by rosy and including the Dormant and Ex- 
tinct Peerage. Price 1/. n cloth, lettered. 

Debrett’s Baronetage of England, by the 
same Editor. The 7th edition, with Additions (1836), printed 
uniformly with the Peerage, with the Arms complete, price 1/. 5s. 

London: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington; J. and W. T. 
Clarke; Longman and Co.; 3 T. Godelly John Ric’ tS. J.M. 
Richardson; Baldwin and Cradock; S. Bagster; J. Booker; J. 
Booth ; Hatchard andSon ; R. ‘Scholes ; “HamiltonandCo.; ; Sher- 
wood and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Allen and Co.; E. Hodgson; 
J. Hearne; Ww. Pickering; T. and W. Boone; Houlston and 
wen + and J. Templeman. 

S ILIAD, gs ENGLISH NOTES, BY THE 
REV. W. TROLLOPE. 
2d a... 1 vol. 8vo. price 18s. boards, or 19s. bd. 


MHPOY “IAIA%. The Iliad of Homer, 

chiefly from the Text of Heyne, with copious English 
Notes, i ical Construction; the Manners 
and C eens the Mythology and Antiquities, of the Heroic Ages; 
and Preliminary Observations on Points of Classical Interest and 
nanpertnnee connected with Homer and his Writings. 

y the Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE, M.A. 
of Punto College, Cambridge; and formerly one of the 
asters of Christ's Hospital. 

London: Printed for J., G., and F. - ington; Longman and 
Co.; E. Williams; Hamilton and Co Duncan; Whittaker 
and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; and B. ta, 

Price 2s. stitched, 
aA FT 8. « OLAN D. 


By the Author of “* The Sea Wolf.” 
Smith, ier, a and Co. Cornhill. 


HOMER'S 
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HE LONDON and WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW, No. VI1.—L., is just published, 


intents. 

1. Political Economy. Modes of Philosophical Investigation— 
II. Recent Notices of Shakespeare—III. Medical Reform—IV. 
Hottentots and Caffres—V. Timber Monopoly—VI. Law Reform 
(Scotland) — VII. Cooper's Excursions in Switzerland — VIII. 
Factory Question—IX. Twelve Months in the British Legion— 
X. Separation of Church and State. 

John Macrone, St. James's qeere. 
Under the Superintendence ¢ of the Soctety Jor the J Diffusion of of 
1 Knowledge. 
Price 7s. 6. eniformig' bound with the preceding volumes, 


SHE Rit yb CYCLOPEDIA. Vol. VI. 
Wood 


This Wort is now Tublished at the rate ym - yearly, 
and, at that rate, will be completed in about Four Years from 
thistime. The following extracts from the Advertisement to the 
present Volume exhibit ag upon which it has con- 
ducted, and will be comp! 

“ The great anxiety of the Committee and of the Editor has 
been to produce a Cyclopredia which, in accuracy, completeness, 
and ae gr apt should not be surpassed by any similar publica- 

tion of this or ved other country; and the Publisher has not 
hesitated to anes the large expenses which are necessary for the 
although the work is sold ata price 
not penn de og a fourth of the cost of any other Cyclopedia of 
established reputation, The articles in this work have been 
drawn up with the yvreatest care from the best and most recent 
authorities. It will befound, on making a comparison, that the 
essential differences between the articles in the‘ Penny Cyclo- 
peedia’ and those in other Cyclopmdias or Dictionaries, are suf- 
ficient to prove that original sources of information only, and not 
previous compilations, have been consulted by the writers for 
this work. Independently of this, the numerous references given 
in all the more important articles shew distinctly what are the 
authorities that have been used; they indicate to the careful 
reader the means of extending his knowledge on any particular 
subject; and, at the same time, give him the p: eager of testing the 
general accuracy of the work by consulting the same sources of 
information that have been used by the writers.****++It has been 
the constant endeavour of the Editor and the gentlemen who con- 
tribute to the Cyclopadia to render the articles as concise as was 
compatible «i. preserving their value; and experience will now 
enable them to effect this object more completely than has 
already been done. Added to this, many of the articles already 
published are necessarily of greater length than the majority of 
those which are to come; for advantage has been taken, in most 
cases, to explain the general principles of a subject on the first 
notice of a word connected with it; and, in many instances it has 
been considered advisable to give under one head or title such a 
general view of a subject as will render it sufficient in many sub- 
sequent heads or titles to refer to the general article. Without 
any material alteration of the present scale as regards the length 
of the more important articles, the Committee ope that the 
work shall be completed in Eighteen Volumes of the present size, 
and A Pledge themselves that it shall not exceed ‘I'wenty 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


No. 13 Great Marlborough Street, October 1, 1836, 
MR. COLBURN 


Begs to acquaint his Literary Friends and the Public in general, that he has RECOMMENCED PUBLISHING, and has the 
honour to announce 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, IN THE PRESS. 
ORIGINAL MEMOIRS 


OF THE 


COURT OF GEORGE IV. 
By a DECEASED NOBLEMAN. 


Printed from the original Manuscript, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
; rrr. 
| LOVE: A NOVEL. 
By the LADY CHARLOTTE BURY. 


e 
A NEW. “WORK. 
By the Author of ** Vivian Grey.” 3 vols. 


FIELDING: or, SOCIETY. 


By the Author of “ Tremaine,” and “ De Vere.” 


vi. 
A STORY OF THE REIGN < OF GEORGE THE SECOND. UNCLE HORACE. 
By MISS LANDON. 3 vols. By MRS, S. C. HALL. In 3 vols. 


VII: 
A NEW WORK 
By HENRY LYTTON BULWER, Ese. M.-P. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 
! Ix. 


VItitr. 
MEMOIRS OF TALMA ; 
With Anecdotes of his Theatrical Contemporaries. 2 vols, 8vo. 


POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS OF A PEERESS. 


Edited by the LADY —e* BURY. 3 vols. 


WOMAN, AND ‘HER MASTER. 


By LADY MORGAN. 8 vols. 


A NEW WORK. 
By the Author of ‘* Brambletye House.” 3 vols. 


THE ROSE-FANCIER'S MANUAL. FLITTINGS. OF FANCY. 
Comprising an Account of the Culture and Propagation of Roses. : By ROBERT SULLIVAN, Esq. 
» MRS. CHARLES GORE, Small 8vo. In 3 volumes. Now first collected. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM GODWIN, 
WITH HIS CORRESPONDENCE, 


AND A CONTINUATION OF HIS MEMOIRS TO THE TIME OF HIS BEATE. 
By his DAUGHTER, re SHELLEY. 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF SPANISH AMERICA. 


By H. G. WARD, Esq. M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. 


HORACE WALPOLE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
GEORGE MONTAGU, Ese. 


AND OTHER CELEBRATED PERSONAGES ; FORMING A COMPANION TO HIS 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH HORACE MANN. 


New edition, in 3 vols. 8vo. with Notes, now first added, by the Editor. 


HENRY COLBURN, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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